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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_>——__ 
ICTORY has again declared for the British arms. In 
pursuance of a just and merciful policy, which we are 
ashamed to see some of our contemporaries condemn, General 
Graham informed Osman Digna of his intention to attack, and 
called on his followers to disperse. H2 was answered in true 
Arab form, in a letter, signed by twenty-one Sheikhs, who 
courteously wish that God may help him to the only true faith. 
With simple directness, quite Biblical in tone, they tell him 
that “God has sent the Mahdi to kill those who hate Him,” 
and especially “.you, who never know religion till after death” 
(subaudi,in Hell), and that he must pray to God and be converted. 
“There is nothing between us but the sword, especially as the 
Mahdi has come to kill you, unless God wishes you to Islam.” 
““ We will not leave you your heads, unless you become Mussul- 
mans, and listen to the Prophet and the law of God.” “ Know 
thatduring the time of the Mahdi, God will not accept bribes 
from you, and also will not leave you in your infidelity. So 
there is nothing for you but the sword.” ‘There is the old ring 
about that letter, which might be a copy of one addressed by 
Omar to Heraclius. There is not a true Mahommedan in the 
world whose blood is not thrilled by a letter of that kind, or who 
does not give it an energetic assent. 








General Graham, therefore, moved out on the 12th to a stock- 
aded camp, and on the 13th to the actual attack, which was made 
in two oblong “squares,” arranged en échelon. The foremost 
consisted of the 2nd Brigade, with which was General 
Graham; and the rearmost of the Ist Brigade, under Sir 
Redvers Buller. On their reaching the edge of the incline 
towards Osman Digna’s valley, the enemy, favoured by the 
rocks, the brush, and the smoke from the cannon, made a 
desperate rush, and though mown down by the rifles, reached 
the Europeans. The 65th wavered for a moment, the Arabs 
entered the square, the 42nd and the Marine Brigade were 
driven back, and for ten minutes there was a possibility of a rout. 
Indeed, news of disaster was heliographed to Suakim, and nearly 
reached London. A charge of cavalry, however, made the Arabs 
hesitate, the officers re-formed the 2nd Brigade, the Marines 
in particular recovering at once, and the Ist Brigade coming 
up, the two poured in a terrible fire, which drove the Arabs 
over the ridge, leaving, it is believed, 3,000 dead, besides a 
multitude of wounded. The troops then entered the valley, 
cleared the opposite slope, and burnt the village; while the 
Arabs, who had throughout shown the most desperate courage— 
asingle straggler, for instance, charging six Hussars—retired 
sullenly to the hills. The loss of the British was 70 killed and 
100 wounded, while the Arab loss exceeded 3,000 men. ° 


Nothing whatever is known of the next step to be taken, and 
much will depend on General Gordon’s opinion. He would 
know already of the victory, but that the telegraph is again 
cut below Khartoum. Before the battle he is believed to 


have advised that the Cavalry should push on to Berber, and 
escort the garrison of Khartoum back to Suakim, but it is not 
certain that his advice will yet be accepted. The Government 
decline to publish his despatches, and, in fact, it is perceived that 
the destiny of Khartoum is mixed up inextricably with the 
general question of Egypt. If Khartoum is not to be held in 
some way, the wisdom of despatching an expedition to such a 
distance from the coast, through a nearly waterless territory, in 
order to escort a garrison which, if it had the faintest sense of 
duty, would need no escort whatever, may be doubted. Should 
the movement, however, be determined on, we would warn the 
Government not to believe that the Arab spirit has been entirely 
broken. It is never broken, though there is prudence among 
the leaders; and if an opportunity appeared for vengeance, it 
would be instantly taken. Recollect, twenty-one tribes are now 
in blood-feud with us, and think we have fought only as allies of 
the Egyptians. 


There was a grave discussion on Monday in the Commons on 
the Military Vote in Supply. Mr. Gladstone was unwell, and 
a complaint by Sir R. Cross on the silence of the Government 
elicited a strong speech from Lord Hartington. The Minister 
for War said he was not in the abstract opposed to a revision of 
the Egyptian Law of Liquidation, but it must be considered 
hereafter, and, like the whole question of Egyptian arrange- 
ments, upon a broad basis. Arrangements against invasion 
might have to be made which were not thought of before the 
evacuation of the Soudan became compulsory. As to the littoral 
of the Red Sea, it must ve held by a civilised Power, if only to 
suppress slavery, or by a State under the influence of a civilised. 
Power; and the only Power possible was England, for “ con- 
sidering the importance of the Red Sea, as being on the line of 
communication with our Indian possessions, it is of great im- 
portance that no European Power should have a port on that 
sea.” ‘There are European Powers which are not averse 
to the occupation of points on the Red Sea.” This is 
the most distinct declaration yet made about the western 
shore of the Red Sea, and amounts to a_ statement 
that Great Britain intends to be supreme there. The Pall 
Mall Gazette mentions a conversation, much later in the 
night, in which Lord Hartington modified his language, said 
that the Government would only hold Suakim, and hinted that 
an arrangement might be made with Turkey; but it is folly to 
hold Suakim only, and we take it the truth is this,—Great 
Britain, either directly or through Cairo, will protect the west 
coast of the Red Sea, but will nominally hold the ports under a 
concession from the Sultan, who is yet the legal overlord. All 
diplomatists are civil to Turkey, but Turkey never gets anything 
back again, thank God. 


Lord Salisbury addressed a crowded meeting on Wednesday, 
in the Concert Hall at Lillie Bridge, under the auspices of the 
Borough of Chelsea Conservative Association, and moved a 
resolution in favour of forcing on a dissolution at the earliest 
possible moment. Interrupted in his speech with the cry, “ Give 
us your programme!” he declared that he would give it in four 
words,—‘ Appeal to the people.” He declared that, in his 
opinion, the last election did not turn in any appreciable degree 
on the franchise question, and that the constituencies could not 
have been said to decide that question. It would be most 
inequitable, he said, to pass the Franchise Bill, and leave the 
much more important Redistribution Bill to a raw Parliament 
without experience or discipline; and therefore, apparently, he 
intends to refer both questions to a raw Parliament without 
experience or discipline, though in the sanguine hope that that 
raw Parliament, under the guidance of Conservatives, will refuse 
to have anything to do with either measure. It is certain that 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration that he intends to force a dissolu- 
tion as soon as possible was explicit, and that nothing but a very 
powerfu! demonstration in the country at large will deter the 








Conservative Peers from following his lead. 
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Lord Salisbury added to his usual attack on the Egyptian 
and Irish policy of the Government a fierce onslaught on the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. “The shipping interest,” ‘said Lord 
Salisbury, “has been attacked on grounds which seem to me 
not only fantastic, but horrible. It is suggested that among 
our own countrymen there are men who have carried the com- 
mercial and industrial greatness of England to its present 
height, but who, for the mere purposes of gain, and in order to 
obtain larger insurances upon their vessels, are in the habit of 
sending out their fellow-men to a fearful and almost certain 
death, by causing them to go to sea in vessels which are unsea- 
worthy. Let us look at the result of the legislation which is 
proposed by the Government with regard to shipping. It has 
thrown into a state of panic and confusion one of the greatest 
and most important industries of the country...... To large 
capitalists, .his will not matter so much. They have a great 
number of ships afloat, and, according to the ordinary phrase, 
they insure themselves...... A small capitalist, who has 
only one or two ships, will not ke able to insure them, if the 
proposed legislation of the Government is carried into effect, 
and therefore risk of ruin stares them in the face.” Such is 
Lord Salisbury’s contention. 


The Merchant § Shipping Bill, of course, does not propose to 
prevent the small capitalist from insuring his ships, but only 
from recovering more than their real value; and Sir E. J. Reed, 
on behalf of the Shipping interest, states, in a letter published 
side by side with Lord Salisbury’s speech in Thursday’s Times, 
that the principles on which Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill insists are 
entirely sound, and that the Shipping interest are ready to 
coucede them,—on condition that the Bill is shelved for this 
Session. Lord Salisbury, then, and Sir E.J. Reed do not at all 
agree, not even in their end. Sir E. J. Reed’s end is to shelve 
the Merchant Shipping Bill; Lord Salisbury’s end is to bring 
about the foundering of the Government. 

Lord Sherbrooke is still to all intents and purposes Mr. Lowe, 
but Mr. Lowe, apparently, with less manfulness and courage, 
He has written a letter, in reply to a correspondent who had 
requested him to deliver one of his old, great speeches against 
the Franchise Bill when it reaches the House of Lords, which 
runs as follows :— Dear Sir,—Sam Slick says, ‘It always jerks 
me terribly to kick at nothing,’ and as Mr. Gladstone has not 
condescended to give one reason why the change should be 
made, but has carefully confined himself to stating its details, 
there is really nothing to reply to. He puts me in mind of 
Turgot. He was said to ask the French taxpayer with what 
sauces he would like to be eaten. Answer: ‘I don’t want to be 
eaten at all.’ Reply: ‘ You are wandering from the question.’ 
I cannot undertake to make any more speeches on Reform, 
and can only hope that things may turn out better than I think 
they will.” There is all the old, cynical sharpness in the first 
part of this letter, but nothing like the old determination to 
bear witness against what Lord Sherbrooke thinks political 
injustice, in its close. The sarcasm itself has no sort of sub- 
stance init. The reason why Liberals wish the county house- 
holders to be represented in Parliament is exactly the same,— 
and this Lord Sherbrooke perfectly well knows,—as that for 
which they wished to see town householders represented there, 
—namely, that they have grievances, miseries, interests, claims, 
none of which are adequately represented by the spokes- 
men of the present county voters, and some of which are not 
represented at all. Tbe Liberal wants a reason why a citizen 
should not be represented in Parliament; Lord Sherbrooke 
wants a reason why he should. 


Mr. Dixon-Hartland, M.P. 7 Ev ry made a very un- 
fortunate attack on Mr. Chamberlain’s appointments of officials 
under the new Bankruptcy Act, in the House of Commons 
yesterday week. He affirmed that of the sixty-seven appoint- 


ments made, fifty-one were Liberals, of whom nineteen had been | 
that the Departmental Committee under | s 


election agents; 


which the Piestient of the Board of Trade “sheltered himself” | 


had been in daily communication with him for three or four 
years, and that one of them had been “ rewarded for his services 
by the appointment of his own son as Official Receiver ;’ that 


the Official Receiver at Ipswich had been one of the Birmingham 
Eight Hundred who had followed Mr. Jesse Collings to Ipswich, 
and had previously had to ask the indulgence of his creditors at 
Birmingham; that the Attorney-General’s official agent had been 
given the appointment of Receiver at Taunton; and that Mr. 


j Ireland the sympathies of other nations.” 








Chamberlain’s own election agent in his contest for Sheffield in 1874. 
had been given the appointment of Official Receiver at Sheffield ; 
while Sir William Harcourt’s election agent had been appointed, 
at Derby. “ Believing that the Liberal Party had done mire. 
in this matter to corrupt political life than anything against 
which the Corrupt Practices Act was directed, he begged to 
move the resolution which stood i in his 1 name.’ 


Mr. Chamberlain’s vephy was not so absolutely triumphant. 
as the subsequent revelations of Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s blunders: 
have since made it, for the simple reason that, having had no 
notice of the special appointments to be attacked, and having 
absolutely forbidden the Departmental Committee to take into. 
account political considerations, and having himself quite ignored 
them, he did not know how many Shundions Mr. Dixon-Hartland 
had made. But he showed that the Act is working admirably 
by the testimony of strong political opponents; that his own 
first appointment, of an Official Receiver for London—Mr, 
Harding—had fallen upon a Conservative; that the Official 
Receiver at Birmingham, selected by himself, was also a Con- 
servative; that the Departmental Committee had ignored politics 
altogether, and tried to select only the best men for the appoint- 
ments, and had referred the selection made to the Chambers of 
Commerce for criticism, and had sifted all the facts over again, 
whenever the Chamber of Commerce either withheld its opiniow 
or indicated a different man; that as able solicitors had generally 
been election agents on one side or the other, and as these. 
appointments were necessarily given in general to able solicitors, 
it was almost impossible to avoid appointing a fair number of 
election agents; but that in the Taunton case the Receiver 
appointed, so far from being Sir Henry James’s election 
agent, was Deputy-Registrar of the County Court; and that 
the Receiver in Sheffield was not his own election agent 
in 1874, but Mr. Mundella’s, who after the coalition 
became his own agent only nominally,—so that he was 
scarcely acquainted with him-and had even forgotten his name, 
—but that he was undoubtedly the fittest man, having wound 
up the first case under the new Bankruptcy Act at very . 
small expense, and so as to pay 20s.in the pound. It after- 
wards turned out that Mr. Dixon-Hartland was culpably care- 
less about the Receiver in Ipswich, who Had lived in Ipswich alk 
his life, and had never asked the indulgence of his creditors, 
and that he had confused the Receiver in Oxford with another 
man of the same name. In fact, Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s case 
collapsed, with discredit to himself, for some of his careless 
statements were very injurious and would have been actionable 
if made anywhere but under privilege of Parliament. 


The debate, and the facts brought out after the debate, were 
in every way calculated to enhance Mr. Chamberlain’s reputa- 
tion as an administrator and. as a politician; but we rather regret 
his having said repeatedly in his reply that he had found to his. 
own great regret that some of his best appointments were Con- 
servatives. Of course, it is quite legitimate to regret finding any 
man whom you respect an adherent of a political creed strongly 
opposed to your own; but then, it is not desirable to emphasise 
the hostilities of party life, and these sort of remarks rather 
tend to doit. Mr. Labouchere, for instance, seized on the hint, 
and declared that no Conservative at all ought to have been 
appointed, and that he preferred Lord Palmerston’s saying,— 
that “the best man is the man whom I like best.” That was 
probably meant partly as a joke. But this sort of joke, whether 
from Lord Palmerston or Mr. Labouchere, is in very bad taste, 
and does tend to encourage the unscrupulous tendencies of party 
organisation. 

The Home-rule Party in Parliament have been reinforced by 
the arrival of the Brothers Redmond, who reached Queens- 
town last Saturday from Australia. They had been collecting 
funds for the National League, and had established, they said, 
some three hundred branches of the League. One statement 
of Mr. John Redmond’s is remarkable, both for what it does 
say and for what it does not say :—‘t He hoped that at home @ 
vigorous and uncompromising attitude would continue to be 
shown, and that crime and outrage would be suppressed, as 
from what he had seen in Australia and America, he was con- 
vinced that if crime were committed, it would alienate from 
We are extremely 
glad to hear it, having indeed supposed that amongst the Irish 
in America it was not so; but is that the only reason why Mr. 
John Redmond depr ecates crime and outrage? Has he nothing 
to say on his own accovnt against it? Is it only because it 
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diminishes the subscriptions to the funds of the League, that he 
go entirely discountenances it P 


After three months of arduous preparation, the French have 
succeeded in taking Bacninh. General Millot threatened the 
fortress in front, while General Nécrier, with a heavy column, 
occupied the eastern road to Langson, by which, if the Chinese 
retreated in good order, they must retire. The Chinese, alarmed 
at finding their retreat cut off, made a feeble resistance, and fled 
by the northern road to Thang-Huen. It is reported that the 
French will at once occupy Langson, the frontier fortress, which 
will give them access to Kwangsi, and greatly alarm the 
Chinese Government. To complete their victory, moreover, they 
must penetrate much further north, possibly to Man-Hoa, in 
Yunnan, or they will not acquire their great object,—the power 
of levying duties on goods entering China by the Song-Koi. 
Nothing trustworthy is said of losses on either side. 


The Times of Thursday prints a letter, three columns long, in 
large type, from its correspondent in Hanoi, which it is per- 
fectly heart-breaking to read. The French in Tonquin are 
governing as if they were in a town taken by storm, and 
worse. The soldiers do as they please in Hanoi, even 
officers slashing the people with canes; while after the taking 
of Sontay many of the defenders were massacred in cold 
blood, and after the storm, “twenty-five Chinese were burnt.” 
Even this is nothing, for the correspondent states that all 
Frenchmen, even officers, declared it to be the intention of the 
General, when he took Bacninh, to slaughter out the garrison, 
“ even if there are 25,000 of them,” and so strike terror into the 
Chinese Army. The account seems incredible, and of course 
the only effect will be that in future the Chinese soldiery will 
fight to the death; but we have never read a more precise, 
moderately-worded, or intentional statement, which is repeated 
over and over again. Remembering some acts in Algeria, it is 
impossible to deny that the allegations may be true; and if 
they are, all sympathy with the Republic will cease in Europe. 
The madness of such a course is as obvious as its wickedness, 
and we are not surprised to hear that the French own only the 
ground they stand on, that the Tonquinese hate them, and that 
their sentries are constantly beheaded. The English Army has 
faults, but were we in occupation of Tonquin, everybody would 
be cheating the British soldier, the province outside its camps 
would be as quiet as Suffolk, and the body of the people would 
have come to the conclusion that there was nothing to fight for. 


M. de Lesseps has had a severe check. He has been accus- 
tomed to implicit obedience in his Company, but at the great 
meeting of shareholders, held on the 12th inst., his agreement 
with the English shipowners was only accepted by a vote 
of 843 to 761. The form of the vote was a motion to 
adjourn, which M. de Lesseps resisted. The minority was 
composed of two sections, those who, with M. Abeille and 
M. Philippon as their spokesmen, maintain that nothing 
will satisfy the English, and that it is better to resist at once ; 
and those who, with M. Philippon as mouthpiece, insist that if 
the Company remains quiet, it must earn excessive dividends for 
some years, and that this is, on the whole, best for the share- 
holders. In fact the minority is moved by patriotism and the 
hope of fifty per cent. 

Prince Bismarck, on the 13th inst., condescended to inform 
the Reichstag of his reasons for sending back the Resolution of 
the American House of Representatives expressing regret for 
the death of Dr. Lasker. He should not, he said, have sent it 
back, but he would not be attacked, “even through the mouth 
of the dead,” and the resolution contained a phrase which im- 
plied that in his contest with Emperor and Chancellor, Dr. 
Lasker had been in the right. If so, the Emperor and he himself 
had throughout been in the wrong, and he would never allow that. 
He yielded to no one in amity for the American nation, and in 
the great war had resisted certain “ enticements ” to interfere 
on the Southern side. The speech was able and, from a cer- 
tain point of view, reasonable; but it betrays an absence 
of moral fortitude, which in a man so resolute is striking. 
Prince Bismarck is as sensitive to censure as a Bishop. What 
can it matter to him, when Dr. Lasker is dead, whether the 
American Representatives think Dr. Lasker right or not? He 
is at the top, and the Emperor will support him, and the legions 
will obey him all the same. If he could convert the American 








Representatives, it might be worth while to struggle; but 
merely to snub them is childish. They only smile, and quote 
Irving. 


The London Corporation, being anxious just now for popu- 
larity, has introduced a Bill the essential provision of which is 
that the Water Companies shall be paid according to the water 
used, and not according to rental. The Companies do not like 
this, and on the second reading on Tuesday, their advocates 
united with the Tories to throw out the Bill. After a sharp 
debate, during which Lord Randolph Churchill accused the 
Corporation of “ confiscation ”—imagine the Aldermen stealing 
for the public good !—the Bill was thrown out by 197 to 152, 
the vote of Mr. Coope, chairman of one Water Company, being 
allowed. We have discussed the matter elsewhere, but may 
note here that whenever a great “interest” is attacked, it runs 
to the Opposition for protection, and gets it. That is natural, 
we suppose; but Tories should remember that electors are 
watching all this with understanding eyes, and that at the last 
election “ water” influenced thousands of London votes. There 
is no “ignorant impatience of taxation ” left, but there is a good 
deal of impatience of rating. 


The Oxford Congregation debated the women’s question again 
last Tuesday, the Warden of All Souls’ (Sir W. Anson) taking 
the lead against the new Statute. He ridiculed the idea of 
doing what was disapproved at Oxford only because Cambridge 
had adopted that course, and because it was not prudent to let 
Cambridge get the start of Oxford; that was acting, he said, 
like rival omnibus proprietors who tout for custom. He also 
declared that if this statute were passed, women would exert 
their domestic influence over the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity, and if they disliked Greek, for instance, would coax or tease 
the University Dons of their household into voting for the aboli- 
tion of Greek. Dr. Liddon, in a speech of a much higher tone, 
explained that he did not object to women’s culture, but he 
dreaded encouraging it in close proximity to the young men, and 
thought that it was due only to the admirable Heads of the Lady 
Margaret and the Somerville Colleges that mischief had not 
arisen from that cause. Mr. Sidgwick denied the alleged danger 
to the physical constitution of women, and asserted that they 
were often sent to college expressly for the healthy physical 
influences of education; but Mr. Dodgson was keen against 
that view, and produced instances of dangerous overwork, 
which he might have produced by the score in the case of men. 
The statute was carried, by 107 votes against 72. 


Those of our medical men who maintain the right and tke 
humanity of vivisection would do well to inquire into a case 
brought to light the other day by our able and instructive 
covtemporary, the Zooplilist. It referred to a case im the 
Scandinavian “ Medical Archives,’ Vol. XI., 1879, in which 
Dr. Salomonsen had descanted on the effects of giving milk or 
flesh taken from animals affected with tubercular disease, and 
had instanced the case of a Danish physician who had actually 
fed his own baby with milk from a consumptive cow, and had 
thereby produced a disease of the eyes (a scrofulous affection of 
the conjunctiva) in his baby. The present writer confesses that 
he read this account with incredulity, believing that such con- 
duct would be criminal under almost any European law as 
well as guilty. He therefore begged the editor of the Zoophilist 
to verify the case, and a translation of the account is now before 
him, which looks authentic enough. The cow had long suffered 
from cough and slight inflammations of the lungs, and on its 
death, a cavity of the size of a walnut was found in one of its 
lungs. Even after the death of this cow, the unfortunate infant 
was not fed on wholesome food, but was fed from a cow which 
had inherited the tubercular diathesis from its mother (the one 
proved by the post-mortem to be affected with grave tubercular 
disease). The Danish physician expressly states that all 
his other children were strong and healthy, so that no 
medical motive could be attributed to the experiment: It is 
all very well to say that the new ethics which justify the passion 
for physiological experiment, do not produce hardness of heart 
towards human beings. But how are such deeds as these, 
—if they be not only true, but avowed before the world by those 
who do them,—to be characterised? Are not Englishmen as 
susceptible of hardness of heart as Danes ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1017 to 102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VICTORY OF TAMANHEB. 


T was touch-and-go, this time. ‘ Moral effects’’ are not 
much understood in the Desert, where they think that 

God rules to-day, as he did yesterday ; and the Arabs, though 
just defeated at El Teb, burst on the English soldiers at 
Tamanheb with such fury, that the 2nd Brigade shook, men 
like the Highlanders of the Black Watch and the Marine 
Brigade were forced back, and but for the exertions of the 
officers and the splendid handling of the Ist Brigade, under 
Sir Redvers Buller, the course of history might have been 
changed. If Sir G. Graham’s force had been annihilated, as 
for ten minutes seemed quite possible, the Arab world would 
have been in arms, and some twenty millions of the only 
Asiatics who have the courage and the inherent brain-power 
of Europeans would have again stormed out of their secluded 
fastnesses to found an Arabian Khalifate. The destiny of the 
white man, which for a century past has so broken the heart 
of the darker races, prevailed once more, and with one 
dead-heave Osman Digna’s force was scattered, his canton- 
ment stormed, and he himself driven back a broken man 
into the hills. It is easy to see what made the differ- 
ence between El Teb and Tamanheb. In the former 
engagement, the Arabs had to charge across a broad, open 
space, swept incessantly by bullets, and, except when the 
British cavalry charged, never could touch the white soldiers. 
In the latter struggle, the clansmen—why are they “ savages,” 
any more than the Scotch at Bannockburn, who fought with 
the same weapons, and nearly as naked ?—had only fifty yards 
to cross, the smoke gave them further cover, and though they 
lost probably half their number—the tale of the dead exceeds 
3,000—they reached the Europeans. Then the struggle be- 
came Homeric, and the lithe, sinewy Arabs, all bone and whip- 
cord, with their scimitars and spears, and magnificent contempt 
for death, proved almost too much for the English, some of 
whom, if the Times’ correspondent is right, broke into 
actual flight; while the rest, though stubbornly fighting, 
were forced back on each other, and the Brigade became a 
crowd, A charge of cavalry, however, checked the terrible 
rush ; the European advantage, that power of re-forming which 
only discipline gives, began to tell; the untouched First 
Brigade moved up like a living machine, and the overwhelming 
rifle-fire, the only fire which really thins out an enemy, proved 
too much for human daring. The battle became again a 
civilised struggle, and, of course, civilisation won; the Arabs 
were swept over the low ridge into the valley, the valley was 
crossed, and Sir G. Graham rested, master of the field. It is 
not probable that he will be again challenged, and so long as 
the British flag guards the littoral, it will be free from 
the attacks which, if it were withdrawn, would instantly 
recommence. These Arabs are not the idiots that London 
Editors believe all men without trousers must necessarily 
be. Osman Digna calculated his strength with perfect 
accuracy, and he, and every Sheikh in alliance with him, 
knows perfectly well that that rysh would have scattered any 
Asiatic troops in existence, from our own Sikhs downwards, 
and that except from Europeans, the clansmen have nothing to 
fear. The European science, the European fire, the European 
persistence are too much for them; but the Desert men are 
too strong now, as they were a thousand years ago, for any 
Asiatic resistance. If ever a Government was justified yet by 
events, the British Government was justified in deciding that 
unless British soldiers defended it, Osman Digna would take 
Suakim. 


The Government is now urged to march to Berber, and the 
decision on that point must be matter for anxious thought. 
It must, in our judgment, depend upon the final resolve to 
defend or to abandon Khartoum, If it is held that Khartoum, 
commanding as it does the confluence of the two Niles, is a 
place so important that a Soudanese Emir, commanding men 
like those who, on the 13th, shook her Majesty’s 65th, would 
be a permanent danger to Egypt, then a march to Berber might 
be most expedient. We should obtain the power to settle General 
Gordon there either as white Sultan or as British Agent, and give 
him the prestige necessary toform anativearmy. Butif Khar- 
toum is to be abandoned, it is doubtful if so serious an expe- 
dition is justified in order to rescue a garrison which may 
possibly escape otherwise, and which, but for its own cowardice, 
could perform the march to Suakim unresisted. An expedi- 
tion to Berber would be a serious enterprise. If entrusted 








only to cavalry, as General Gordon is reported to propose, the 
ought to be double the number now at Suakim, they will 2 
ten days on the march, and they will on their return be ham- 
pered by a convoy, which cannot be trusted to pass the 250 
miles in less than twenty days. The supply of water is believed to 
be most inadequate,and the Arabs may once more attack in force, 
It would be ruinous to trust to the moral effect of Tamanheb 
which may be as slight as that of El Teb; and the position 
of English cavalry, unsupported by riflemen, guarding hordes 
of panic-struck fugitives and surrounded by clouds of Soy. 
danese, may be left to experts. On the other hand, if success 
is to be made certain, and General Graham with his Expedi- 
tion is to march to Berber, the force must be strengthened 
especially in artillery, the means of sinking wells must be 
perfected, one considerable station must be formed half-way, 
and the whole movement must be arranged in the most serious 
and far-sighted manner, That is a grave enterprise to 
undertake, and though we are far from saying it should 
not be undertaken—for if we keep Egypt we must in the 
end build a railroad from the Nile to the Red Sea—the de- 
cision should be made dependent upon the general Egyptian 
policy adopted. Our own wish as to that policy has been 
made sufficiently clear ; but we would rather see it abandoned, 
than see the Government committed to grave expeditions 
without any adequate end. The littoral of the Red Sea was 
worth fighting for, and security in Khartoum may be worth 
fighting for ; but an extra chance of safety to the old garrison of 
Khartoum, which ought to be perfectly able to take care of 
itself, is hardly worth a campaign. Who ever heard before of 
a great body of soldiers, with good rifles, wanting an escort to 
protect them from possible attack by beaten men worse armed 
than themselves ? 





LORD HARTINGTON ON THE SOUDAN. 


\ JE wonder how many of the British people realise the 

amazing character of the drama now playing on the 
Red Sea, the bewildering way in which, with a small squadron 
of second-class vessels and a handful of soldiers, they are 
making history, the romantic character of the problems which 
every day present themselves to Downing Street for settle- 
ment? The struggle with the Mahdi’s agent by itself 
probably involves the immediate fate of Arabia, and possibly 
that of Islam ; the English occupation of the Western littoral 
of the Red Sea certainly involves that of Eastern Africa ; 
while the struggle to get out of the Soudan without more 
massacres compels a knot of quiet English gentlemen in 
Downing Street to play a part usually played only by mighty 
conquerors,—to distribute kingdoms, to found dynasties, and, 
it may well be, to commence new epochs. Since that little 
knot of Greek Generals who followed Alexander to 
the grave held their Cabinet Council, and, as they must 
have done, distributed the Eastern world, nothing has 
occurred more enticing to the imagination than the Cabinet 
Council in London which settled that Great Britain, by herself 
or her dependants, must hold the Red-Sea littoral, lest other 
Powers, civilised or uncivilised, should hold it ; that the Euro- 
pean agents now governing Darfour, the Equatorial Provinces, 
Bahr-el-Ghazel, and Khartoum might, in the name of the Khe- 
dive, govern them without Egyptian control ; and that England 
must stop in Egypt till a Government had arisen there stable 
enough not only to govern, but to assure European interests. Al] 
that was announced in Lord Hartington’sspeech of Monday. The 
Minister for War did not, as the Tory papers say, announce a 
policy differing from that of Mr. Gladstone ; but he defined fea- 
tures in it which before were undefined, and added details which 
extend the area of its range very widely. He said, as plainly 
as a Minister ever speaks, that England must hold the Western 
littoral of the Red Sea, because she could not restore it to 
barbarism, and for her “‘ own interests” could not admit any 
other civilised Power there. That utterance could not have 
been made by a man in Lord Hartington’s position, except a8 
the utterance of a Government; and it makes Great Britain 
supreme down a coast-line of nearly a thousand miles, stretching 
from Suez to Massowah, where last year we had not a ship or 
a station. Henceforward, whatever is exported from Eastern 
Africa, or is imported into it, will be protected on the shore 
by the British flag, or the flag of a dependent ally. All 
along that lengthy coast will rise little trading stations 
—soon to be prosperous towns—trading busily with Arabia, 
with India, with Europe, and, in all, the English will 
be at home. To those stations will flock not only 
traders, but every man in the interior who needs asylum, 
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and from them will stream westwards into all Soudanese 
States adventurers of all colours and nations intent on gain, 
and intent also on breaking up for gain the loneliness and in- 
accessibility of Eastern Africa. A more important announce- 
ment for the future of a continent was never made in terms 
more simple. We do not hesitate to say that it trebles British 
influence along that coast, and ultimately in Arabia, and will 
excite both in the Mussulman and the European worlds more 
attention than any other part of our actionin Egypt. To-day, 
however, we are occupied with what seems to us the romance 
of the situation, the astounding development of European 
and English influence which the Government, in its own 
despite, has been compelled to sanction. When Lord Napier 
in 1868 re-embarked from Zoula with the force which had 
just crushed King Theodore, without claiming an acre of land 
or a cowry of tribute, who would have dreamed of this? Who, 
indeed, ever before saw a Government dragged to empire by 
the hair of its head ? 

We are not certain that the next announcement was more 
important, but it was even more striking to the imagination. 
Apart from the general question of the Soudan, the special 
question of the great territory hitherto ruled from Khartoum 
has greatly perplexed the Government. There is no native Power 
extant in Khartoum and its dependencies to which the Govern- 
ment in the first instance can be transferred. There is no 
relic there of any ancient dynasty, while the local notables 
could not maintain themselves against insurrection or against 
the Mahdi for a week. A government must be created from 
the ground, and in despair of any other solution, General 
Gordon has proposed to appoint Zebehr Pasha Emir of Khar- 
toum. He could maintain himself, by his influence with the 
half-caste tribes, and no other Soudanee noble could. There 
is, however, an objection. General Gordon has still to explain 
his reasons for a suggestion so astonishing, that of itself it sug- 
gests that he must know facts unknown in London ; but failing 
his despatch the prcposal is rejected, alike by the people and the 
Government of Great Britain. The people cannot bear the 
notion of turning the greatest and most callous slave-dealer in 
Africa into a recognised king, and the Government do not see 
how any sufficient “ guarantees” can be taken from him, or 
why, as an independent Emir, he should remain friendly to 
Egypt. The man, remember, is not only to reign, and gather 
an army if he pleases, but to possess the most important point 
on the whole Nile, so that he could tax or stop all direct trade 
between Egypt and the upper portions of the Valley, or even, 
when Europe was occupied, try his fortune in a descent on 
Cairo. It is too rash an experiment, and the Government, 
rather than make it, will, Lord Hartington says, allow General 
Gordon to continue ruling in Khartoum. They do not see why 
he should not rule there without Egypt, or why Lupton 
Bey, the Englishman who is just now legal Governor in Bahr- 
el-Ghazel, or Emin Bey, the Christian who governs the 
Equatorial Provinces, or Slaten Bey, who holds Darfour, 
should not continue ruling without Egyptian help. As the 
British Government explicitly refuse to undertake the govern- 
ment of the Soudan beyond the coast, this must mean that if 
General Gordon, and Mr. Lupton, and Slaten Bey, and Emin 
Bey like to go on ruling as independent potentates, Great Britain 
will have no objection, will recognise them, will by-and-by 
accept them as allies. That is a new and singularly romantic 
idea, but it is not, therefore, to be summarily condemned. It is 
quite certain that it would be better for Europe and the world 
that civilised Emirs should rule in the Soudan, than that slave- 
dealers or Pashas shouldrule. And it is equally certain that it 
is better for the inhabitants of the Soudan to be so ruled, than 
that they should be handed over to men who recognise in kid- 
napping human beings the most available and productive 
source of revenue. The best thing that could happen to any 
African State would be to accept a dynasty distinctly. better, 
and abler, and more far-seeing than the population, and that is 
what this apparently dreamy project would involve. The single 
question, therefore, is whether the idea is practicable; and we 
should say in answer that it is, if the Mahdi’s power is broken 
by his lieutenants’ defeat, or if he agrees to sink into an Emir 
of Kordofan, but that if he keeps on attacking, it is not. In 
each case there is evidence that mere insurrection is not the 
danger to be feared. Emin Bey and Lupton Bey, as a matter 
of fact, have raised armies for themselves by emancipating 
slaves and drilling them, and those slaves are not likely to rebel 
for the benefit of their oppressors. Neither of these gentlemen 
has had, as Lord Hartington says, any effective assistance from 
Egypt; nor do they need any, Lupton Bey distinctly declaring in 
his last letters home that his emancipated slaves will and do fight 





and defeat the furious followers of the Mahdi, in spite of their 
fanatic courage ; and that his difficulty is not his men’s fidelity, 
but his losses in battle. General Gordon can do the same, as 
he did before, and the three would doubtless in a very short 
time be in very effective alliance, and hold their own with 
tolerable ease, with no further British help than a liberal 
supply of needed weapons at cost price, and liberty to officers 
on half-pay to join them in the interior. They would, of course, 
maintain a rude order, and under that order the ports of the 
littoral would be full of commerce, and rapidly grow rich. 
If they failed, it would be through defeat, and the victor would 
be the natural successor; and if they won, the whole problem 
would be solved, and new and trustworthy dynasties of European 
blood and European culture would be dotted over Eastern 
Africa, holding the Nile from Egypt Proper to the Equatorial 
Lakes. Such a scheme reads almost too dreamy to discuss, 
and yet it might be realised, if only the Mahdi is discredited 
by defeat, or by the silent renunciation of his spiritual claim. 
But then—and this is the weak point as yet of the scheme— 
can we, if we occupy Egypt, allow General Gordon at Khartoum 
to be defeated in war? Would not the victor with his army 
hang like a cloud above Egypt, arresting all progress and 
endangering all finance, until he was again compelled by force 
to ‘retire into his interior”? We fear it would be so, 
and that possibility must be foreseen; but then, that con- 
tingency attaches to every plan for governing Khartoum 
by native chiefs. Zebehr Pasha might threaten Egypt just 
as easily as General Gordon’s conqueror; and so might the 
Mahdi or other Soudanese who conquered Zebehr Pasha. 
There is no escaping from that liability while we occupy Egypt, 
and already it has been recognised by the Government, which is 
ordering up British troops to assist in protecting Assouan, and 
may even send a column to Berber, to consolidate the influence 
of General Gordon. While the British are in Egypt, no army 
must come from the south down the Nile Valley, but then no 
such coming is rendered likely by the rule of General Gordon. It 
is, on the contrary, rendered so unlikely, that it could happen 
only after a violent revolution; while under Zebehr Pasha, if 
he seated himself firmly, it might happen any day. No native 
Sovereign seated at Khartoum, who felt himself in possession 
of such an army as could be made of Soudanese, could avoid 
thirsting for the possession of the rich Delta, where all the 
wealth of the Nile, the river “ which never reclaims its un- 
exhausted improvements,” has been concentrated for ages, and 
where, apart from a foreign soldiery, there is no inherent power 
of defence. Let the European Emirs reign in the interior of 
the Soudan, if they can, and find successors for themselves 
as they may, while England holds the coast. That seems the 
wisest solution of a problem which grows in magnitude every 


day. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 
ILi.. 


ORD SALISBURY never conceived a less creditable party 
manceuvre than his attack last Wednesday on the Mer- 

chant Shipping Bill. It is not surprising that so rash a party 
leader should be glad to catch at another opportunity of assert- 
ing, as Mr. Disraeli asserted in 1873, in the famous letter to 
Lord Grey de Wilton, that the Government have for a long 
series of years “ harassed every trade, worried every profession, 
and assailed or menaced every class, institution, or species of 
property in the country,’—least of all when the particular 
Minister who would be specially discredited by the new evid- 
ence is Lord Salisbury’s béte notre, Mr. Chamberlain. But it is 
discreditable to him that he should do this, when he cannot 
do it without making himself the shield for avoidable negli- 
gences which cost so large a number of British seamen’s 
lives, and when he is compelled to fortify his position 
by so gross a misrepresentation as to impute to the 
authors of the Merchant Shipping Bill that their legis- 
lation can only be justified on the “fantastic and horrible ” 
supposition that ordinary shipowners, “for the mere purposes 
of gain, and in order to obtain larger insurance upon their 
vessels, are in the habit of sending out their fellow-men toa 
fearful and almost certain death, by causing them to go to sea 
in vessels which are unseaworthy.” Lord Salisbury knows as 
well as he knows anything that nothing of the kind is imputed 
to average shipowners. He knows, as well as he knows any- 
thing, that nothing more is imputed to them than is imputed 
to manufacturers who are made responsible for any negligence 
in the erection of their machinery which may imperil life ; 
or than is imputed to mine-owners, who are made responsible 
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for any negligence in the ventilation and regulation of 
their mines which may imperil life. Does Lord Salisbury 
seriously mean to assert that Mr. Harper, the Secretary to the 
Salvage Association of Lloyd’s, deliberately and grossly libelled 
all the shipowners of his acquaintance, when he gave it in 
evidence that ‘the rule of law which enables the assured to 
recover more than the value of the property assured” has a 
tendency “to make the shipowner negligent.” That is only 
intputing to the shipowner that he is a man of business of the 
ordinary kind. We venture to say that if Lord Salisbury 
himself knew that the resignation of the Government would 
be the consequence of a particular error which it was in his 
own power to prevent, he would be extremely likely to find it 
quite unnecessary to guard against that error,—even though 
it involved bad consequences to the country at large, and 
even though he would certainly have taken steps to guard 
against it, in case he had thought its consequences politically 
insignificant. What Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill imputes to ship- 
owners is this, and no more than this,—that shipowners are 
men on whom self-interest, unconsciously as well as con- 
sciously, exerts a very potent influence. Who is there in 
this world who is not more anxious to avoid blunders the 
consequence of which will be irreparable to himself, than 
blunders the consequence of which will be irreparable only to 
others? Lord Salisbury, if he thought that the Government 
could be overturned for want of ardour in the cause of the 
British seamen, would assuredly attack the Government as 
furiously for preferring the interests of shipowners to the 
interests of seamen, as he now attacks them for the opposite 
line of conduct. Nothing, indeed, illustrates more curiously 
the degree to which men of the highest eminence are guided 
by the automatic pressure of self-interest, than Lord Salis- 
bury’s seizure upon the Merchant Shipping Bill as his latest 
ground for accusation against the Government. Why, if we 
are rightly informed, even his own special adherent in the 
Commons,—even Lord Randolph Churchill, and his lieutenant, 
Mr. Gorst,—are so deeply convinced of the urgency of 
the need for a reform of the law, that they are going 
to support Mr. Chamberlain, instead of to oppose him. Men 
who adhere to the principles of Tory democracy, rather than 
to the principles of well-to-do Conservatism, see the claim 
which this Merchant Shipping Bill has on the sympathy of the 
working-class, and are determined not to let Mr. Plimsoll boast 
that the only allies he can find are in the Liberal ranks. Can 
anything illustrate better than this the rashness and blundering 
of Lord Salisbury’s partisanship in touting for the Shipowners’ 
support? If the Government had had no good grounds for 
the legislation they have proposed, Lord Randolph Churchill 
assuredly would not have taken up the cudgels in their behalf. 
Yet Lord Salisbury can hardly express adequately his indigna- 
tion against the Government for doing, what his own most enter- 
prising followers, actuated solely by their view of the urgency of 
the popular demand, are compelled to support them in doing, even 
though those followers are even less scrupulous than Lord Salis- 
bury himself in imputing to the Government all sorts of 
iniquities and crimes. 

Lord: Salisbury makes it an indictment against the 
Government that they hamper the smaller capitalists among 
the shipowners, without any just cause. Why, Royal Com- 
missions have told us, and the Wreck Commissioner has 
told us, and every authority who deserves respect has told us, 
that of the accidents at sea, far the greater number are pre- 
ventable, and very many preventable by attention to pre- 
cautions which only the shipowners can take. The evidence is 
overwhelming, so overwhelming that it has convinced the politi- 
cal brigands on the Conservative side themselves. But Lord Salis- 
bury ignores all this evidence, and insists only on the tendency 
of Bills like Mr. Chamberlain’s to keep capital out of the 
shipping trade. Suppose it does keep capital out of the 
shipping trade, it will only do so by insisting that capital 
shall not be cmproperly used. in the shipping trade. And 
the English people will certainly not hold that to be a 
calamity at all. It is not a Government’s business to pro- 
vide for the free flow of capital into a business in which it 
cannot be used without increasing the sacrifice of British 
life. It is a Government’s business to insist on any trade’s 
observing the same kind of humane precautions for the safety 
of their employés which have now by a long course of legis- 
lation been forced on the ordinary employers of British labour. 
And if if comes, as Lord Salisbury in the same speech tells us 
that he intends to make it come, to an appeal to the con- 
stituencies, an alliance with the shipowners will prove a very 


But while we earnestly hope that Lord Salisbury’s selfish 

mancuvre will prove a great party mistake, we entreat our 

readers not to forget that it is the constituencies, and they 
alone, which can make it a party mistake. The class which 

on Thursday found a spokesman in Sir E. J. Reed, formerly 

Chief Constructor of the Navy, is a very powerful class. Sir E, 
J. Reed’s letter to the Zimes is all the more dangerous for appear- 
ing to be so moderate. He asks only that the difficult questions 
in the Merchant Shipping Bill shall be referred to a Select 
Committee, and that this Select Committee shall be allowed 
ample time to consider them. That involves, of course, delay- 
ing the remedy to another Session, and almost certainly to 
another Parliament,—in other words, delay sine die. We do 
not believe in the least that such a delay would be justifiable, 

We are quite sure that if the constituencies can only be made 
to understand, as Mr. Plimsoll a few years ago made them 
understand, what is at issue, Mr. Chamberlain would 
secure as much support in the country for his Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill as the Franchise Bill itself will receive, 
Democracies are slow to move, but when they do understand 
what is at stake, as they understood it after Mr. Plimsoll’s 
great Parliamentary scene, they act with decision and peremp- 
toriness. The worst of it is, that they are liable to forget- 
fulness; and when they have got a measure fairly passed they 
do not watch its results, and at once insist on some better 
remedy, when it appears that the first remedy adopted has failed, 
They wiil want as much rousing now as they wanted a few 
years ago, to express their will as distinctly as before. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, knows as well as any man how to make 
the House of Commons see that he is in earnest, and that he is 
in earnest because poor men’s lives are at stake which his Bill 
would save, and which, without his Bill, must be sacrificed. 
We sincerely hope that he will show himself to be in earnest, 
that he will disregard Sir E. J. Reed’s appeal, except so far as any 
change of method which does not endanger the passing of the 
Bill in the present Sesssion, and which would better satisfy the 
shipowners that they will have justice done to them, may be 
considered as a concession to that appeal. The country will 
speak out, if he gives it the excuse for speaking out. And 
when it speaks out, it will condemn Lord Salisbury’s selfish 
partisanship no less clearly, and much more effectually, 
than his own keenest followers appear to be condemning it 
already. 





MR. WILLIS’S MOTION ON THE BISHOPS. 


R. WILLIS is to move on Friday next the following 
resolution :— That the legislative power of Bishops 

in the House of Peers, in Parliament, is a great hindrance to 
the discharge of their spiritual function, prejudicial to the 
Commonwealth, and fit to be taken away by Bill.” We 
observe, moreover, that the Society whose great object it is to 
promote the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church, 
gives its cordial support to this resolution, which is public- 
spirited in its managers, seeing that our own conviction,—that 
no step would have a greater tendency than this to diminish 
the public support given to that Society,—is, we are sure, 
shared by a great many of its leading adherents. Indeed, 
it is obvious enough, and almost self-evident, that any change 
which at one and the same time promoted a better organi- 
sation of the Church, and also diminished materially the 
number of invidious positions which the Bishops now find them- 
selves compelled to take up, would greatly contribute to their 
own popularity, as well as that of the Church, and attenuate 
the ery against the Church. Just as the Burials Act, which 
was carried against the angry protest of many of the Bishops, 
and certainly not in consequence of the hearty initiative of 
any of them, has unquestionably reduced extremely the active 
opposition to the Establishment, so the retirement of the 
Bishops from Parliament in order to promote the proper work 
of their dioceses, would still further reduce the aggressive feel- 
ing with which the Established Church is viewed by those who 
fret under what they deem the narrow-minded and sometimes 
narrow-hearted Conservatism of its rulers. We entirely 
believe that the Liberation Society recognise this, and that 
they well know that if, by good-fortune, the Bishops should 
be excluded from the House of Lords before the general 
question of the Establishment comes up for practical discus- 
sion, the Liberation Society would be greatly losers, and not 
gainers by the result. It is creditable to them that, in spite 
of this, they are willing to push forward the agitation of a 





poor substitute for the favour of the millions out of whose 
families the merchant service is supplied with sailors. 


subject on which success, if success could be achieved, would 
be injurious to their larger hopes. For our own parts, we should 
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desire to see all the Bishops (excepting, perhaps, the two 
Archbishops), excluded from the House of Lords, partly 
because we believe that it would materially strengthen 
the Establishment to exclude them, and partly because 
we are convinced, in spite of a remarkable testimony 
of Mr. Gladstone’s to their value as life peers, that 
they do not, and in all _ probability could not, properly 
discharge their general duties as life peers, while they un- 
questionably discharge in a most one-sided fashion their 
special duties as spiritual peers. The best of all the Bishops 
are for the most part ‘‘conspicuous by their absence” from 
the House of Lords, and for the best of all reasons,—that 
their diocesan work is so heavy, that they have not time to give 
to the debates of the House of Lords, still less, time to prepare 
for those debates in the only way that would enable them to 
take an efficient part in them. When they do appear in the 
House at all on a question of general policy,—which is now 
oftener the exception than the rule,—they only vote, and almost 
always vote with the Conservatives. In other words, as 
general life peers they are either useless, or only swell the 
phalanx of Lord Salisbury. They hardly pretend even to apply 
spiritual principles to the discussion of foreign policy, or the 
game laws, or the land laws, or the representation of the 
people. We do not reproach them with this, because we 
recognise fully that they have other more urgent duties which 
interfere with these; but then, that is just the reason why it 
seems to us imp)dssible to plead their claim as life peers to a 
seat inthe House of Lords. They are prevented by their chief 
responsibilities from worthily discharging the responsibili- 
ties of life peers. And therefore, it is clear that if 
we are to get good life peers at all, they cannot possibly 
be Bishops. No doubt, a number of really efficient life 
peers sitting in the places of the Bishops would greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the House of Lords. But the Bishops 
can never increase its efficiency in this way. They have not 
the training, they have not the time, and apparently we may 
say that they have not the courage. Nor do we even affirm 
that they ought to have the courage for such a task. 
It may be quite true that a great episcopal life peer 
who should speak his own mind without the smallest 
regard to the scandal which he might produce amongst 
the clergy by speaking it, would sacrifice needlessly a real 
influence over the clergy which he ought to possess, for a 
rather unreal influence in the House of Lords, which it might 
be of very little use for him to gain. We rather think that 
the Bishops are right in eschewing general politics as much 
as they do. Indeed, we believe that they would do better to 
vote on general politics much less frequently than they do. 
But this is only saying in another form that for nine 
questions out of ten the Bishops are, and must remain, very 
inefficient Members of the Legislature. And that is precisely 
the truth. ; 

But even on the tenth questionx—which may concern (say) 
the law of burial, or the law of marriage, or the law regu- 
lating the sale of intoxicating liquors, or the law affecting 
Sunday recreations,—the Bishops are not, in our opinion, in 
their place as members of the House of Lords, though they 
are quite in their place in doing whatever they think needful 
to influence the minds of their clergy and the convictions of 
the laity in their dioceses. The reason why we do not think them 
in their places in the House of Lords in determining legislation 
on this kind of subject is, that they are almost necessarily re- 
garded by the English public as advocates, and not Judges in 
relation to them; while if they are advocates, then the advo- 
cates on the other side, advocates of the religious views of Non- 
conformists and Roman Catholics, ought to be admitted too. No 
doubt, this deficiency in impartiality is characteristic of the 
House of Lords in general when it is dealing with territorial 
questions, or with questions of rank and aristocratic privilege. 
A disqualification for impartial judgment is, to some extent, 
indeed, inseparable from the very constitution of the House 
of Lords. But it is, in our opinion, very much more pre- 
judicial to the proper influence of the Bishops that they sit 
a3 Judges in causes in which they are necessarily advocates, 
than it can be to the territorial aristocracy that, in dealing 
with property in land, they do the same. The proper influ- 
ence of the Bishops should be spiritual. The proper influence 
of the territorial aristocracy is not chiefly of that nature. It 
mnay be said that the latter are in the House of Lords for the 
very purpose partly, of defending their own interests,—and 
though by doing so they may sometimes alienate the sympathy 
of the nation, yet they do not injure any important extra- 
Parliamentary influence of their own by thus alienating the 











nation. The territorial Peerage has no such influence 
outside Parliament, that they have need to be very cautious 
what they do in Parliament, lest they should injure it. But 
the Bishops often have, and always ought to have, such an 
influence ; and unquestionably they greatly diminish it, instead 
of increasing it, as a class, by bringing on themselves the poli- 
tical odium of throwing out Burial Bills, Marriage Bills, Bills 
for diminishing intoxication, Bills for enlarging the number of 
Sunday recreations, and so forth, in relation to which their 
influence as advocates would be all the greater, if their influ- 
ence as final arbiters in the Legislative Chamber were not so 
great. This is especially true, for example, as regards the in- 
fluence of the Bishops over the question of the Establishment 
itself. Who does not feel that it makes it much more difficult 
to defend the Establishment, that there are so many Peers of 
Parliament who would lose their high position in life by 
Disestablishment, and whose votes, therefore, against Disesta- 
blishment will always be regarded with suspicion and dislike ? 

But, after all, the great reason for excluding the Bishops from 
the House of Lords is the worldly importance attaching to their 
position as Peers, Even now, does not every one recognise the far 
higher spiritual influence possessed in the Church by the Bishop 
who never plays the magnate in the House of Lords, but who 
is only the most hard-working of all his clergy, and shares 
equally in all their difficulties and tasks? It is the pomp of 
the Establishment which makes the Establishment difficult to 
reconcile with that Gospel to the poor,—first published by poor 
fishermen,—which the Established Church preaches; and the 
pomp of the Establishment is chiefly illustrated by the posi- 
tion of the Bishops in the House of Lords. We do not feel 
the smallest doubt that that position is one of those “ deck 
cargoes” which endanger the safety of the Church, and make 
it an anxious question how far her connection with the State will 
weather the next storm. A class of magnates in the Church who 
occupy positions in Parliament which they do not even pretend 
to fill, who have the power not merely of expressing unpopular 
opinions on the greater religious questions of the day,—to that 
they have a right which no one would challenge,—but of giving 
effect to that opinion by a legislative vote, which represents 
only one of the many Churches into which England is divided, 
though all the other Churches think themselves at least equally 
entitled to pass their own judgments,—such a class of magnates 
excite a jealousy and aversion entirely different in kind from 
the feelings which they excite as the mere trustees of that part of 
the national property devoted to spiritual purposes. We may de- 
pend upon it that if this “ deck cargo” were thrown overboard, 
the ship would be far more seaworthy than before. It would be 
something that the Bishops of the Established Church would 
provoke much fewer jealousies and hatreds than before. It 
would be a great deal more that the clergy would perform their 
explicit duties so much more effectually under the steady 
superintendence of Bishops who did not live half the year in 
London. It would be most of all that the fathers of the 
Church would inspire a vast deal more personal reverence and 
regard. Hence, we heartily wish to see such a resolution as 
Mr. Willis’s carried in the House of Commons, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON PARLIAMENT. 


N R. HERBERT SPENCER is probably quite right in 
al declining to allow his name to be placed before the 
Liberal electors of Leicester, as a Liberal candidate. Apart 
altogether from his personal plea that his health is too infirm 
to endure the severe work of Parliament, which would not be 
quite final, as he would be exempt from Committees, and would 
be treated with consideration by his constituents, he would not 
be a fitting representative of Leicester. In the first place, he 
is not a Radical, and indeed hardly a politician at all, in any 
Parliamentary sense. His admirers regard him as the Apostle 
of Individualism, and his detractors as the enemy of asso- 
ciated effort, and in neither character could he aid in the work 
of a Legislature which, if the nation bas nothing to do in its 
corporate capacity but pay constables—or, as Mr. Spencer puts 
it, to distribute justice—is a superfluous absurdity. He would, 
as he himself acknowledges, though in primmer phraseo- 
logy, be at loggerheads with his constituents in a week, 
and in a month be sick of an assembly in which 
he can hold no logical place, his ultimate thought when his 
philosophy is sounded being that to decree even a water supply 
for Leicester, and compel the people to pay for it, is some- 
thing of an oppression. In the second place, it is true—as he 
appears to believe, though he puts the point, as we shall 
presently show, rather differently—that the man of thought, 
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and especially the man of thought accustomed to write rather 
than to speak, rarely makes a valuable Member of Parliament. 
Newton did not and Burke did not, John Stuart Mill did not, 
and Thomas Carlyle would not have done. Philosophers have 
been statesmen sometimes, but unless we reckon Guizot a 
philosopher, we can hardly recall one who has been a great 
Member of Parliament, Sir 8. Romilly being, perhaps, the 
nearest approach; and if less than great, the philosopher 
in Parliament is wasted by all the work he might have 
done, but in consequence of his seat did not do. The 
truth seems to be that Parliamentary labour belongs, in great 
measure, though not wholly, to the field of action ; that oratory 
is to the politician only what the telegraph is to a General ; 
that the statesman influences an Assembly more than the 
thinker. We hardly know why it should be so, but unless in 
times of upheaval, when the very foundations of things are 
called in question, Parliaments are impatient of discourses on 
principles, and call rather for able applications of principles 
developed and accepted elsewhere. An orator may sometimes 
charm by a reference to principles, but if he begins to demon- 
strate them he empties the House. Mr. Spencer could hardly 
help demonstrating, or do anything but demonstrate, and 
will, therefore, convey his ideas to the world, whatever their 
value—and somebody must plead for Individualism—with 
far more potency and result, as he has hitherto done, on 
paper. 

We cannot, however, quite agree with Mr. Spencer in his 
depreciation of the present value or usefulness of ability in a 
Member of Parliament. He seems tempted to regard him 
merely as a registrar of decisions which have been arrived at 
elsewhere, and that although it is often said, more especially 
by journalists, who, feeling a certain shadow thrown on them 
by the practice of writing anonymously, are not displeased to 
magnify their profession, is not quite true. That discussion 
outside increases, that opinion is daily more and more formed 
by reading, and that the general consensus is stronger than 
has ever yet been the case, are, of course, undeniable facts, 
but they do not cover the whole ground. The function of 
the Member is undeniably changing, but then, the new 
function is as important as the old. The Member, per- 
haps, no longer makes opinion—how much of it did he 
make when he was unreported?—but he is still the sieve 
through which opinion is sifted, until it fits the facts ; 
and upon his capacity for doing that, and persuading 
the country and other Members how to do it rightly, much of 
progress depends. The function of making opinion practical, 
which remains to the Member exclusively, is of itself a great 
one; but there is more than this. Public Opinion,” 
rate it as high as you will, is at the best only the 
wish of a Monarch, scarcely formulated, realisable only 
in part, attainable only after long struggles against ad- 
verse influences and circumstances. To tell that Monarch 
honestly and wisely, even if his commands’ may not be dis- 
puted, how far his wish is possible, what will happen if it is 
granted, and what are the elements of resistance ; to persuade 
those who are doubtful of the wisdom of his wish, or have 
interests opposed to its attainment ; and finally, so to manage 
the machinery that what is best in the wish shall be secured, 
is surely not mean work. When, indeed, had the Member other 
work to do? The power of the “fiat” has always resided some- 
where, whether in the Sovereign, as under the Tudors; or in the 
aristocracy, as under the Georges ; or in the “legal nation,” as 
under the first Reform Bill, and has never resided in the Member. 
There has always been an appeal from him, though the Appel- 
late Court has changed. The Member is no worse off than he 
was even in his position as adviser of the monarch Opinion, 
except in this,—that the monarch listens to so many more 
counsellors, receives so much more information, sees so many 
more events, that the Member, to affect him, must be a little 
wiser, a little fuller of knowledge, and a little louder. When 
he possesses these qualities, he is as influential as ever, or, indeed, 
more so, because the King he serves and helps to guide is so 
immeasurably stronger than any preceding King. Does Mr. 
Herbert Spencer really believe that Mr. Gladstone can 
less go his own way than Mr, Pitt—though his master 
is more visible—or that Mr. Chamberlain, say, is more 
of a delegate, less individual, less powerful to affect affairs 
than Mr. Huskisson? We undertake to say that Mr. Glad- 


stone can produce more impression on the new Monarch, 
Public Opinion, by a three hours’ speech than Pitt ever pro- 
duced on George III. by weeks of argument; and that if Mr. 
Chamberlain died to-morrow, he would be as much missed by 
his party as any representative who had not governed the 





country ever was. If the Member is only the delegate, wh 
is any Member missed? The Parnellite is a delegate. if y 
f s gate, if any. 
body in the House is a delegate; but suppose Mr, Parnell 
withdrawn. Of course, every Member cannot be in the first 
flight, but every Member has such a chance, merely from the 
fact of his Membership, of influencing and serving the new 
Sovereign, that to secure the ablest and most persuasive 
Members is a matter still of the first importance. If not 
why do parties exult when they secure a new “good man”? 
Suppose for a moment that the young Tory Member from 
Lincolnshire, who made an epigrammatic speech the other 
night, Mr. Finch-Hatton, turned out to have in him much of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s capacity, does anybody doubt that the 
position and hopes and prospects of the Tory party would be 
very seriously changed? The discussion would go on outside 
all the same, and public opinion would still be made and stil] 
rule, but a new factor would have appeared in the making, 
which would influence not only the out-turn, but all the other 
manufacturers, A man’s self-confidence must be very great, 
if he thinks, or writes or speaks when Lord Beaconsfield is to 
answer and expose him exactly as he would when he has only 
to meet the lath sword covered with tinsel of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The Member, in fact, has all the power he ever 
had, and at least as much freedom, the Member who ratted 
of old, having been treated with much more contumely and 
much harder knocks. We doubt even if the public is more 
impatient of eccentricity, and are quite certain that it is more 
patient of opposition, so long as it is sure that it is honest, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer might, as Member for Leicester, find 
himself powerless ; but it would not be because, being a Mem- 
ber, he could not influence opinion, or because his constituents 
would bind him to vote on all occasions as their delegate. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has, we believe, like meaner men, been 
taken in by the amazing talk about the growth of the Caucus 
system. He entirely forgets that a couple of wealthy deacons 
can be quite as oppressive to a Dissenting pastor as a large 
congregation can. The constituents always have made them- 
selves unpleasant to erratic Members, only, under a narrow 
suffrage the whip wes exercised through a “ deputation” 
of “leading electors,” or a letter from “influential con- 
stituents,” and now it is exercised through the resolu- 
tions of an elected Committee, or messages from com- 
bined Associations. The true change is not in the amount 
of pressure, but in its kind, the constituencies having advanced 
in political knowledge till they understand clearly what their 
Member is doing, and can send him remonstrances which he 
feels are not senseless, but intelligent. That change, no 
doubt, greatly diminishes his capacity for resistance ; but then 
it also ought to diminish it. A man may feel his wife’s 
opposition more when she is his equal in information, 
but then the opposition is more worthy of regard, and 
occasional submission far less inconsistent with freedom. 
As a matter of fact, we believe Members were never 
more free than at present, or more important to the 
conduct of affairs,—-and, when important “ interests ” are con- 
cerned, we could sometimes find it in our hearts to wish that the 
freedom were less complete. The boroughs, in particular, are 
quite as much affected by their Member as he is by them— 
witness Northampton—and it would not have surprised us, had 
Mr. Spencer accepted Leicester, to discover, after twelve 
months, that, while he had not much influenced Parliament, 
he had dissolved the Liberal party in Leicester into 11,000 
individuals, with 11,000 programmes and 11,000 reasons for 
refusing to do any one thing in combination, especially to obey 
so oppressive a law as that which dictates that all electors, what- 
ever their individual preoccupations, or wishes, or needs, shall 
all vote on the same day. A petition to Parliament to allow 
everybody to vote when he pleased, and by himself, would 
have been a great instance of the remaining influence of Mem- 
bership, and we should think would also have been a gratifi- 
cation to Mr. Spencer. He may rely on it that should he 
ever reconsider his decision, his ideas will not be one whit 
less influential out of doors than they are at present; and as 
the power, in his opinion, lies there, he would lose by helping 
the National Council absolutely nothing. 





THE DEFEAT OF THE WATER BILL. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL holds a singular theory 
about the functions of Municipalities and of Members 

of Parliament. The common-place notion is that they alike 
exist to guard the interests of those who elect them; and 
possibly, when the twe characters are not united in the same 
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rsons, Lord Randolph Churchill would allow this to be the 
correct view. But when they are thus united, the new philo- 
sophy demands an impartial disregard of their constituents, 
whether Parliamentary or Municipal. The Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen who have seats in the House of Commons do not 
represent either the boroughs or counties which return them, or 
the great Corporation to which they belong. They “ cease to 
fulfil positions of usefulness in the House,” when they cease to 
be “ rigid and unbending defenders of the rights of property.” 
It matters nothing that in a particular instance these rights 
may be exercised to the grievous detriment of the London 
Ratepayers. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen have no business 
to take this into account. They should fly to the rescue of 
property, wherever it fancies itself in peril. The occasion 
which suggested this novel doctrine to Lord Randolph 
Churchill was the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill introduced, on behalf of the Corporation, to make 
certain changes in the London Water Supply. The chief 
of these changes was the substitution of the quantity supplied 
for the rateable value of the house to which it is supplied, as 
the measure of the charge levied. So angry did this Bill make 
Lord Randolph Churchill that he was prepared, had it been 
read a second time, to see the principles he supposed to be in- 
volved in it applied to the Corporation itself. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is clearly of opinion that two wrongs do sometimes 
make aright. The Corporation want to plunder the Water 
Companies, and had they succeeded, Parliament should have 
plundered the Corporation. His legislative morality is purely 
Jewish. It goes no further than an eye for an eye, anda 
tooth fora tooth. The best punishment for a thief is to be 
robbed, in his turn. 
The Bill which excited so much indignation in Lord Randolph 
Churchill seems to have exercised a clesely similar influence 
on many other Members. It is seldom that a Private Bill, 
promoted by so important a body, is thus summarily put out 
of the way. Considering the large powers of the Committee 
to which the Bill would have been referred, if it had been 
read a second time, it is difficult to see what harm could 
have come of allowing it to go this one stage further. 
But the House was determined not to allow the Corpora- 
tion so much as an inch. It was useless to plead that 
to say yes to the second reading would really commit the 
House to very little, that all that it would establish would be 
the abstract superiority of charge by quantity over charge by 
rateable value, and that the actual terms to be made with the 
Water Companies would be determined by the Bill not as it 
went into Committee, but as it came out of Committee. A 
great horror of confiscation had taken hold of the majority of 
the Members present, and they could not bring themselves to 
wait until it had been ascertained whether the charge had any 
real foundation. Yet an inquiry of this kind is much better 
undertaken by a Committee than by the House. A Committee 
can go minutely into the whole question. It can determine the 
legal and pecuniary value of the rights with which it is pro- 
posed todeal. It can have the arguments on each side set out in 
array before it. It can refuse to go on with the Bill, unless the 
rights alleged to be invaded are protected by all the necessary 
safeguards. It ought to be a very bad Bill indeed that can- 
not get read a second time, assuming that no objection is felt 
to the principle on which it rests. 
In the present instance, it is almost inconceivable that any 
such objection could have been felt. No one can deny that 
the superiority of payment by quantity to payment by rate is at 
least an arguable position. It is the way in which other tradesmen 
calculate their charges, and what, after all, is a Water Company 
but a tradesman whose stock-in-trade is water? Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with the charming disregard for facts which distin- 
guishes him, declared that the Corporation wanted to establish 
agraduated Water-tax, and then triumphantly asked in what a 
graduated Water-tax differed from a graduated Income-tax. 
The Inquiry ought to be addressed to the Water Companies. 
It is they who have set up a graduated Water-tax,—a tax, that 
is, by which a rich man, using precisely the same quantity of 
Water as a poor man, may be charged four times the price that 
the poor man pays. If to charge for goods supplied not by 
what it costs to produce them, but by what the consumer 
can afford to pay for them, be not a graduated tax, we 
should like to know what is. In London, the water-rate 
18 made proportionate not to the customer’s consumption, but 
to the kind of house he lives in. It is just as if butchers’ 
Meat were charged half a crown a pound when delivered in 
Igrave Square and eightpence when delivered in Camberwell. 





the original bargain concluded with Parliament. They under- 
took to supply London with water, and to incur all the expense 
and run all the risks incident to so vast an undertaking. In 
return for this, Parliament gave them the right of levying a 
tax upon every householder to whom water is supplied, 
calculated according to the rateable value of his house. 
This seems to us to be a quite wrong conception of 
what Parliament meant to do when it made its bargain 
with the Water Companies. It intended undoubtedly to secure 
to them an ultimate rate of dividend which should make up 
to them for the time during which they might lie out of their 
money ; and it took payment according to the rateable value 
of the house as the simplest and most convenient method of 
bringing in this rate of dividend. But, provided that the 
dividends are secured, Parliament is under no obligation not 
to vary the mode in which the money available for them is 
got in. If it thinks that a payment of so much per 1,000 
gallons is more convenient than a payment of so much 
in the pound on the rateable value of a house, there is 
not a semblance of confiscation about such a change. All that 
the Bill proposed to do was to vary the mode of payment, and 
it would have been the duty of the Committee to take care 
that the price charged for water was fixed at such a figure as 
would give the Companies in the future whatever profits the 
present mode of payment had been intended to give them 
in the past. We do not wonder that the Companies dis- 
liked the Bill, for there is reason to suspect that for some 
time back the profits actually made by them have been 
in excess of what Parliament intended to give them. But 
we do wonder that 199 Members of the House of 
Commons should have refused to give the consideration 
commonly given to Private Bills to a measure which, in its 
main intention at least, was innocent, and the objectionable 
clauses of which were perfectly separable from those which 
aimed at carrying out this innocent intention. It must be 
presumed that the majority thought that these objectionable 
clauses deserved a stronger censure than could be given in 
Committee, and we do not deny that as regards the New River 
Company, at all events, the Corporation seem to have gone 
very far astray. That Company owns a large landed estate, 
which is not connected with their water supply. No account 
is taken of this separate estate in the capital dealt with by 
the Company’s Act, and it is expressly excluded from the 
Metropolis Water Act of 1871. Yet the Bill which was rejected 
on Tuesday proposed to enact that the rents and profits derived 
by any company from land or other property not used for or 
connected with their water supply shall be included in the 
profits of the undertaking. This undoubtedly was a direct 
and unprovoked attack on a statutory right, and to this the 
defeat of the measure is probably owing. Possibly the Bill 
had too much the character of a last will and testament, to 
leave its authors in possession of their ordinary good-sense. 








THE PROPHET. 

R. LLEWELYN DAVIES, who of all men living, pro- 
a bably, except the members of Mr. Maurice’s own family, 
understood Frederick Denison Maurice best, has declared in the 
Contemporary Review that his calling must be described as mainly 
that of the Prophet,—in other words, of the impassioned preacher 
“ pouring forth warnings and encouragements to his own genera- 
tion,” and constantly distressed by the failure of that genera- 
tion to apprehend his meaning. Mr. Maurice himself, in what 
the present writer has often regarded as his most effective book,— 
his book on “ The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,”— 
has told us what he himself considered the calling of the prophet 
to be. It was, in the first place, he said, a calling for which it 
was quite possible to be educated. The “ Schools of the Pro- 
phets ” were the natural places of preparation for the effectual 
work of a prophet. “ The Jewish prophet, as we have found him 
in the Scripture records which we have gone through, was not pri- 
marily or characteristically a foreteller. The essence of his office 
did not lie in what he announced respecting the future, though he 
might speak of it very decisively and authoritatively. Nor did 
he seek to draw any special wonder to himself as an improviser, 
though he might be called upon to speak out at once on great 
emergencies that which had been put into his heart. But the 
sole power which the prophet possessed of declaring that which 
should be, arose from his knowledge of that which had been and 
which was. He meditated in the law of the Lord, and in that law 
did he exercise himself day and night. In this exercise he 
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to it. In this exercise he learnt to believe in a Divine Teacher, 
‘and to commune with Him, to believe in Him as a permanent. 
and continual Teacher, as the guide of his own heart; to believe 
that all other men’s hearts were right, so lung as they were under 
the same guidance, and wrong when they were breaking loose 
from it. The fruits of revolt his inward monitor enabled him 
to foresee and to predict. The prediction might take a general 
form, and point to a distinct issue or a number of issues; it 
might speak of that which was definite and immediate. There 
would be the same proof in both cases that the word came from 
a hidden source, and from a moral being; a proof addressed to 
the conscience of the hearer, seeing that the prediction would 
always come forth with some warning respecting his actual 
conduct, some denunciation of an idolatrous or unrighteous act. 
Everything, then, that was sudden in these utterances bore wit- 
ness to previous trains of thought and habits of reflection. So far 
from wishing to deny the existence of these, as if they inter- 
fered with the genuineness of his inspiration, the prophet would 
be grieved if his hearers did not give him credit for them. If 
his utterances seemed to be fortuitous, they could not bear the 
witness which he desired they should bear of a permanent 
ruler; they could not remind the listener of the deep foun- 
tain from which they had proceeded, or encourage him to 
ask in wonder and awe whether that fountain was not also 
in himself. The knowledge of passing events, too, would be 
sought for, not declined by the true prophet. He had no need 
to bandage his eyes, that the spectator might be sure he derived 
his insight from some other source than actual observation. He 
might observe, he was bound to observe whatever came before 
him, in any way, from any quarter. All facts were to him signs 
of a divine purpose, solemn indications of truths which they 
could not themselves make known, but which nevertheless lay 
in the heart of them, and which God would discover to the 
patient and faithful seeker...... Supposing the habitual 
belief and work of the prophet to have been of this kind, it does 
not seem very strange that he should have been an educator of 
others, or that one main object of his education should have 
been to fit them for the exercise of functions like his own.” We 
have quoted this long passage because it seems to us to delineate 
very vividly that side of the prophet’s mind which Maurice 
himself possessed. He had the deepest belief in the power of 
education to fit him for such an office as his, and had spent 
long years in the preparation for it. He valued it greatly 
as a means of acting upon others, and devoted much of his 
own time and his own means to the work of education. He 
had the strongest belief in the teaching of the past and the 
signs of the present, as intepreted by the Divine Spirit. 
He believed in the moral value of historical studies as 
few of his stamp have ever believed in them. He studied 
the minutiz of political and social events as few spiritual 
teachers of our time have had patience to study them. He 
utterly distrusted “improvised” oracles of all sorts. And yet 
he poured out his soul on the lessons of history and the signs of 
the times, with all the passion of a man whose heart was in the 
task of reading those lessons and interpreting those signs aright. 
“There is no flight,” he said, for the prophet, “into quiet 
religious contemplation; he cannot persuade himself that 
he is to prove his difference from his countrymen, and 
his superiority to them, by withdrawing from the circle 
of interests in which they are dwelling. He may pass 
hours or months of solitude, but he will not be away from the 
events which are befalling them; he will be more deeply 
occupied with them; he will be contemplating them with a 
closeness and intensity to which the mere actors in them are 
strangers.” And that certainly describes most accurately 
Mr. Maurice’s own attitude towards the events of his time. 
How far, then, did he prove a true prophet in the denunciation, 
from a truly spiritual point of view, of the worst evils which he 
discerned in himself and in others? in the sympathy which he 
accorded, from the same point of view, to its noblest tendencies P 
and finally, in discerning the direction in which evil was most to 
be feared for the future, andin which good was most to be antici- 
pated ? We will try and answer these questions with full 
honesty, for our reverence for Maurice is quite too deep to say 
of him one word that can have the savour of mere compliment, 
or even of excessive appreciation. 


No one can doubt that Maurice’s denunciations of the 
coldness, of the opinionativeness, of the oracular irresponsibility, 
of the insolence and arrogance of our life, of the superficiality 
of its sympathy with so many types of feeling, and of its want 








of depth, were directed, in the first place and with most ardour 
against those evils in himself; and only in the second place, ani 
with much less heat, against those evils in others. He confesgeg 
very early in life to his father the frigidity which he felt in his 
own heart, which he terms a “vice;” and in middle-life de. 
scribes himself to Mr. Ludlow as “a cold-blooded animal, very 
incapable, I know, of entering into the enthusiasms of better 
men;” and he meant to the utmost what he said. Moreover, 
he actually did more than any one man we could name to open 
his own heart, and the hearts of all on whom he had any in- 
fluence, to the wants, and hopes, and enthusiasms of other men, 
Never was praise so generous as his for the slightest evidence 
of good, even in works with which he had, on the whole, 
little sympathy. Never was sacrifice more generous than 
his for the various practical schemes by which he hoped to 
awaken the sympathies between class and class. Never was 
preaching so sure as his preaching to be illustrated by practical 
effort. Never was opinionativeness more eagerly repented of, 
or more anxiously abjured, than his own opinionativeness; and 
never was there effort made more ardent than his to help men 
to discern the difference between the truth in which they abso. 
lutely and unreservedly trusted, and the view or theory which 
they patronised and connected triumphantly with their own 
discriminating intellects. Never was knight-errantry more 
healthy and noble than Maurice’s against the tyranny of un. 
digested and often shallow public opinion, or indignation deeper 
against the irresponsibility of anonymousjournalism. The present 
writer did not and does not agree in the belief that the signing 
of names is any protection against these evils, or that anony- 
mousness tends to increase them; on the contrary, he holds that 
signed journalism, both in England and France, tends to foster 
petty vanities more effectually than unsigned. But that isa matter 
of detail. The present writer, at least, as a journalist of old stand- 
ing, can bear witness that no great teacher has done so much in 
his day to prophesy against the many idolatries into which 
the worship of public opinion runs, and to strike down these 
idolatries,as Mr. Maurice. Again, who has taught us more 
than he of the attractiveness and mischief of widely-diffused and 
superficial sympathies, such as best suit our age? Of one re- 
markable man,—for whom in later life he felt much deeper 
admiration,—he said, with just discrimination, “the circumfer- 
ence of his thoughts is enlarging continually. I wish they 
had a centre.” And it was after that centre, and after referring 
life to the true centre, that he habitually strove for himself, and 
it was this that he most severely reproached himself for missing 
or passing by. 
If we pass from Maurice’s continual and most earaest endeav- 

our to understand truly the past and present,—we may say 
parenthetically with regard to the past, that his history 
of philosophy is one of the most memorable and one of 
the most painstaking endeavours to enter into the heart of 
long-past ages which our literature contains,—to his tact 
in discovering the good and evil tendencies of the future, we 
should accord him, so far as we can judge, considerably less of 
the prophetic insight, except, indeed, as regards the centre of all 
his thoughts,—the theological tendencies of the day. That he 
predicted again and again in years long past the outbreak of 
Atheism which, in its fullness, we have only scen since his death, 
and have then seen at its worst, in the very form in which he 
predicted it,—the atheistic persecution of Atheism,—every one 
who knows his writings will admit. But that on secondary 
subjects, such as the political drift of popular tendencies, he 
was much more misled by his deep Conservatism, and 
his profound sensitiveness to English feeling, than some 
other political observers, we freely admit. Undoubtedly, he 
was hardly more far-sighted than Mr. Gladstone in relation to 
the American Civil War, and was surpassed in moral discern- 
ment on that subject by some of his own most intimate friends. 
Undoubtedly, again, he was much less far-sighted than Mr. 
Gladstone in relation to the political destiny of the Mahom- 
medan races, and he more or less misled some of us,—the present 
writer amongst the number,—in his relative appreciation of the 
political worth of Russia and Turkey. These were subjects 
on which Mr. Maurice’s moral insight was more or less blinded 
by his historical Conservatism, and his passionate love for the old 
lines as regards both Constitutional Government and English 
traditions. But these are, indeed, small matters, when we com- 
pare them with that far-sighted and purifying teaching of his on 
theology, and that noble protest against a narrow and petty com- 
mercialism, by which he raised the whole temper of English 
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artisans. Nor was his personal insight without a prophetic force. 
Witness this passage, in a letter written concerning the Oxford 
election in 1847:—“‘Mr. Gladstone gave up place that he might 
confess, what he need not have confessed, what it would have 
done him good with his Oxford constituents not to have con- 
fessed. Whether he was wrong or right about Maynooth, this 
was the reverse of following expediency; it was acting upon 
principle. It is a kind of principle which you have need of at 
Oxford; it is the very principle which saves a man from be- 
coming the slave of circumstances, which is in effect the same 
thing as making his steadfastness depend uu his determination 
not to understand circumstances. For the steadfastness of 
Balaam in refusing to turn aside when the creature on which he 
rode refused to go forward, is precisely the steadfastness of our 
country gentlemen, be they High or Low Churchmen, and false 
prophets. They do not believe that facts are angels of the 
Lord, saying, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;’ they 
merely kick, and beat, and rave, determined to do what they 
cannot do, always mistaking adherence to their own maxims for 
obedience to the divine will.” There is a great share of the 
luminousness of the true prophet there. But it was in his 
insight into the evils of our social life that Maurice’s prophetic 
insight was most powerfully illustrated. 





THE HANGMAN’S OFFICE. 
HE irritation created by the conduct of the present Execu- 
tioner, Binns, seems likely to lead to an injudicious agita- 
tion for a change in the present method of inflicting capital 
punishment. Public opinion in England, though as yet tolerant 
of the capital penalty for the gravest of crimes, without which 
it is felt human life would be much less safe, is intensely 
sensitive on the subject of torture to the condemned, even when 
unintentionally inflicted, and greatly shocked—as we think, 
rightly shocked—by anything approaching irreverence among 
the officials concerned in an execution. In the worst days of 
a cruel age, if the swordsman employed to execute prisoners 
struck twice, he risked the vengeance of the crowd; and some 
sanctity attaches to the dying, even when the dying is a criminal. 
It is felt, and rightly and properly felt, that although society 
for its own protection must retain the extreme right of inflict- 
ing death in self-defence, yet it is an extreme right, and one 
which should be exercised by all concerned, from the Judge who 
condemns to the executioner who hangs, with reluctance, in 
grave sadness, and in a mood of passionless sobriety. Tiere is 
something even more horrible in disorder at an execution than 
in levity at a funeral, for in the former case the corpse, so to 
speak, feels the outrage as much as the spectators. When, 
therefore, in one case a man has, as it were, to be executed 
twice—this was not Binns, however,—and in another the 
noose does not kill at once, and in a third the executioner 
is said to be too intoxicated to perform his duty, and when, 
in addition to these things, the executions are succeeded 
and preceded by noisy “receptions,” sales of “relics,” and 
bouts of drinking, opinion is naturally outraged; and an un- 
thinking cry arises for some change in the method of execution, 
of which this time the Times has made itself the exponent. 
That journal deliberately pleads for the abolition of hanging, as 
the most odious of methods, and the substitution of death by 
shooting, or by some other of the many methods of terminating 
life which scientific men could suggest. 

We cannot agree. That order and certainty should be re- 
stored to executions by the appointment of a more capable officer 
to superintend them, and by a great alteration in the method of 
actually terminating life, is imperatively necessary; but the 
rope will remain, we think, the fittest instrument with which to 
carry out the sentence of the law. We think it to be demon- 
strable that so long as the sentence of death is retained—that 
18, So long as the nation retains its present creed, and feels for 
society more than for the individual—three conditions as to the 
method of inflicting it should be resolutely maintained. The mode 
of execution adopted should be sudden, it should visibly shatter 
the Corpse. as little as possible, and it should be one held by 
Opinion to be in itself disgraceful; and no method, except 
hanging, fulfils all those conditions. Sudden death could, of 
Course, be inflicted in a hundred ways, many of them more rapid 
even than the noose. Shooting, if the heart is pierced, or the 
brain, is probably as rapid as any; the guillotine is swifter than 
the hangman, despite some doubts as to the instantaneous loss 
of the victim’s consciousness, and it would be easily possible to 





employ agencies more rapid than either. There are poisons too 
rapid in their action for pain, and one of them could be adminis- 
tered, we believe, during sleep. Electricians can prove, we are told, 
that the electric fluid moves more rapidly than sensation does, and 
hold it, therefore, probable that an electric shock sufficient to 
kill instantly would never be felt by the criminal at all, death 
preceding sensation, a view borne out, so far as such views can 
be, by the usual testimony of those who have received and 
survived a stroke of lightning. Any one of these methods, 
therefore, would be as satisfactory, so far as suddenness and the 
absence of any approach to torture is concerned, as hanging ; 
but the first two diminish that respect for the body which the 
whole history of brutal assaults shows it so necessary to main- 
tain, and which is, we think, the true objection to that ghastly 
but painless mode of execution, blowing from a cannon; 
and the third is liable to an objection of its own, that 
it is not wise to make death for crime much more pain- 
less than natural death usually is. We should not make it 
painful, but we should not artificially reduce its terrors. The 
awe with which the punishment is regarded would be gravely 
diminished by the use of painless poison, such as the Athenians 
used, while a new doubt would be begotten among the ignorant 
as to the reality of its infliction. They would begin talking 
of strong sleeping draughts, and of drugs which could produce 
apparent death—that is, catalepsy—without actually killing. 
It is most important that no colour should be given to such 
stories, and important, too, not to degrade science by making it 
an accomplice in the executioner’s task, as it would be if 
the electric battery were employed. Men ought not to lose 
the sense that there is something rough and brutal about 
capital punishment, that it is essentially a last appeal 
to force in its most direct and savage form, when every 
other means appear from experience to have failed. We 
greatly doubt, moreover, whether the multitude would be- 
lieve in the painlessness of death by electricity, and whether 
the lightning-stroke would not evoke that shudder of sym- 
pathy with the condemned which so utterly “ demoralises 
the guillotine,” and which the idea of torture, in this age at all 
events, never fails to elicit in England. There would. be too 
much of the air of a scientific experiment in every execution, 
and a single instance of failure would, till the rapid increase 
of murder recalled the people to themselves, be fatal to the 
punishment of death. 


The most real and vital objection to these modes of execution, 
and to many more with which we will not protract a disagree- 
able discussion, is, however, the comparative absence of the idea 
of disgrace. Why this idea should in England have attached 
itself with such bewildering intensity to a special method of 
execution, we are unable fully to explain. The horror is not 
excited by the method of death only, or there would not be so 
many suicides by hanging, and it would be less strictly confined 
to a single people, nor is it entirely caused by the connection 
between the rope and violent crime. The taint adheres, though 
in less measure, when the victim has subsequently been proved 
innocent, or when, as in some Irish eases, he has been regarded 
almost as a martyr. The horror is probably produced by many 
combined feelings, strengthened by the kind of accident 
which fills each race with a hatred of some particular punish- 
ment. The Frenchman has for nearly a century rejected the 
lash with horror, though the Englishman is barely yet 
awake to the notion that it degrades—he would not have felt 
that, but for its use as an instrument of military discipline 
—and the Asiatic still regards it as merely one instrument 
among many inflicting pain. No one, however, doubts that the 
feeling exists, or that it would be many years, possibly many 
centuries, before a similar loathing would attach itself to any 
novel method of execution. Certainly it would not to any kind 
of execution by the sword—which has been ennobled in this 
country by its use for political, and therefore often innocent 
criminals—or to death by fire-arms, or to any of the often- 
suggested ‘scientific methods. To get rid of this idea of 
disgrace would materially weaken the deterrent effect of 
the punishment, and therefore the moral repulsion to- 
wards the crimes for which it is inflicted, which punish- 
ment is intended incidentally to evoke. It is true, the 
disgrace should consist in the offence, and not in its 
punishment, but laws are not made for those who perceive 
clearly such distinctions. The massfof mankind are still 
very rude, and legislators too often forget how rude men con- 
fuse crime and its punishment,—how greatly, in some cases, 
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the law helps to create conscience; or how little among the 
violent classes, or classes embittered by circumstance, like the 
Irish agrarian criminals, murder is restrained by the horror 
naturalis. Something more is required, which is given, in 
England at least, by the horror popularis indissolubly associated 
by tradition with the gallows. 

With the rest of the Times’ argument we are heartily in 
accord. It will be thoroughly discreditable to the Home Office 
if, merely out of reluctance to perform a painful duty, it does 
not at once reform the Executioner’s office, till exhibitions such 
as have recently shocked the country shall become impossible. 
The man employed should be paid properly, so as to avoid any 
temptation to make money in any way out of the details of his 
ghastly office ; and he should, if that be possible, be invariably a 
ticket-of-leave man, liable to be sent back to prison if he neglects 
his duty, or performs it in any spirit except that of silent and 
skilful obedience to the law. Science should be called in, not to pro- 
vide a new method of execution, but to settle, once for all, what 
is the method of hanging at once least painful, most rapid, 
and most certain. It is disgraceful to leave such essentials as 
the size of the rope, or the length of the drop, or the use 
of knots, to the judgment of a callous and, it may be, 
prejudiced man, and so run the risk of inflicting not only 
death, but torture utterly useless, whether to the victim himself, 
who has no time to benefit by pain, or to the world, which only 
shudders, without dreading the punishment more. The Doctors 
will tell the Office, we believe, that the brutal English method 
is all wrong, that in America they know better, and that death 
by hanging may be reduced to a certainty, and produced by the 
placing of a foot on a treddle; but that is beside our object, which 
is to urge that their duty is to obtain clear information, act on 
it, and sweep away even the chance of a recurrence of scenes, 
such as those which have in the last six months outraged the 
public, and endangered the penalty of death. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL ORGANISATION. 
(To rue Epitor OF THE ‘SpEcTATOR,”’ | 
S1r,—The letter of Mr. Herman Merivale, in which he points 
the moral of the Brighton election, deserves the attention of all 
earnest Liberals. There can be little doubt that the organisa- 
tion of the party generally has not been carried on commensu- 
rately with the advance of Liberal sentiment in the country. 
There is a larger mass of progressive political conviction in the 
constituencies than ever, but it is not so productive as it ought 
to be, from a deficiency of educational and organising processes. 
It is useless to expect the Members of the Administration to 
attend to this work; it should be taken up by public men 
generally, by local politicians, and by the younger Members of 
Parliament, who would find this sort of work the best discipline 
for public usefulness. Cobden and Bright became effective 
orators by seven years’ stumping the country on the Free-trade 
question. In close contact with the people, sympathising with 
their needs and directing their struggles, our younger politicians 
would acquire some of the best qualities of statesmanship. The 
Liberal party triumphs at a general election when some great 
wave of enthusiasm carries the better feeling of the nation. 
When that is lacking, and it is a question of organisation against 
organisation, in cool, persistent contest, the weakness of the 
Liberals for such warfare is discovered. The next election will not 
be attended by the excitement that stirred the country in 1880, 
and that, by turning the usually non-voting section of the elec- 
tors to the Liberal side, gained for Mr. Gladstone his greatest 
victory. It is a question how far the Liberal party is prepared 
for such a contest under such altered conditions. Speaking as 
a Liberal, and with no pessimistic bias, I venture to assert that 
the present state of our organisation, and the actual hold we 
have upon the constituencies by the diffusion of our principles, 
are not such as to warrant the hope that we can come througha 
severe campaign with the decisive results that are necessary for 
the efficient working of a Liberal Administration in the House 
of Commons. Any serious lessening of the Liberal majority 
would, with the peculiar attitude of the Home-Rule party, be 
equivalent to a tactical defeat, entailing certain and early Par- 
liamentary discomfiture. It is time the country began to ask 
itself seriously how it would care to have its home and foreign 
policy controlled by Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons, They afford 








as 


us an interesting and perhaps amusing diversion from the grave 
and lofty statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington, 
but are we prepared to allow the men whom we now smile at, to 
acquire the highest portions of influence and authority the nation 
has to offer, and to wield the sceptre which has been swayed 
with such dignity and patriotism by Pitt and Peel, and 
Palmerston and Gladstone? From such a disaster Heaven 
deliver us! But Heaven will not deliver us, if we do not show 
our appreciation of Liberal principles, by organising our forces 
in the most effective manner, and, above all, by educating the 
electorate. The unsteadiness of purpose, the shallowness of 
thought, often displayed in the constituencies show that the 
opportunity of the Tories and the real foe of the Liberals ig 
want of political intelligence, lack of discernment of the great 
principles that lie beneath the apparently trivial conflicts of 
parties, and an imperfect perception of the close connection 
between our commercial and intellectual progress and the 
advance of Liberal legislation into all departments of the life 
of the State. Let these truths be wrought into the minds of the 
people, and the days of Tory ascendancy are passed for ever. 
Let us take the county of Middlesex as an example of the state 
of things I have described. We have an immense constituency, a 
growing mass of Liberals, and a central organisation and execu- 
tive only adequate to a constituency of one-tenth of the size— 
the brain and heart of a mouse in the trunk and limbs of 
an elephant. A feebler directorate than that of the Middlesex 
Association for all purposes of registration and education, I do 
not know, and I know its workings by actual experience. It ig 
no more fit to take the field than Gambetta’s raw levies were 
qualified to cope with German organisation and discipline, 
Under the present management, Middlesex will never recover its 
ancient Liberal supremacy. The system that places the work 
of registration for a constituency of 30,000 in the hands of an 
agent, cannot work successfully ; the county should be divided 
into districts, north, and west, and east; and in connection with 
a strong central agency, there should be subordinate district 
agencies, educating the areas they include. But I fear any such 
effort as this is far too arduous for the apathetic and club-house 
Liberalism of the leaders of the Middlesex Association. In the 
Counties Liberal Union alone is a veritable centre of light, a 
nucleus of power from which the best results may yet flow. 
Its leader is a man of sterling principle, an ardent and 
cultivated Liberal, a most able platform speaker, a vigorous 
writer,—I refer to Mr. John Noble. If some arrangement could 
be come to by which a closer relation between the Counties 
Liberal Union and the Home Counties Associations could be 
brought about, the result would be advantageous for all. 
Meanwhile, the district associations are active and growing, the 
central management is feeble and torpid, no candidates are 
before the constituents, few meetings are held. There is a 
general evasion of responsibility, under the delusive hope that 
the Franchise Bill will soon be passed, and the new voters will 
be all Liberal. Fatal blindness! The very fact that should 
arouse greater exertion is made the occasion of deeper indiffer- 
ence. What can result from all this? No power worth having 
ever was gained without adequate toil and sacrifice, and if the 
Liberal party wish to retain the proud position they have won 
and still hold, as the embodiment of the nation’s best political 
thought, and the authors of its wisest and noblest legislation, it 
becomes us, one and all, to put on our armour, to sharpen our 
weapons, to defend our weak points, and to be ready to the last 
man to take the field, when the call of battle shall come.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Barnet. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
(To THe Ep1iToR OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The question of Proportional Representation, as it is 
now called, is becoming a pressing one. May I describe a 
scheme, for which I can claim no great originality, but which is 
an attempt to work out in a practical form what seems to me 
the best plan of solving the difficulty ? 

Perhaps the simplest method of explaining the plan would be 
to give its essential provisions as they would appear on the 
ballot-paper, and on the “ Directions for the Guidance of the 
Voter,” which the Ballot Act requires to be placarded at all 
polling stations. No plan of proportional representation can be 
applied fairly except where three or more Members are to be re- 
turned by the same constituency. In such case the rules for 
nomination would provide that any number of candidates rot 
exceeding the number to be returned might, on notice to the 
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, stand bracketed together 
in a set, no candidate being permitted to stand in more than one 
guch set. I would then print the ballot-paper thus :— 


Returning Officer in a prescribed fo 



































1. BROWN. (*) 2} 

2, JONES. fo) f° 
3. ROBINSON. oJ 

4. | MERTON. ° 

5. | NOKES. ey a 
6. | GREEN. fo) 

7s | SMITH. fe) 





* Adding full name and description as in the present form. 


The directions for voting would run thus :— 
“DIRECTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCF OF THE VOTER. 

“1, The voter can give only one vote. 

“2, He may give this vote to any candidate by making a cross thus 
x in the circular space immediately opposite to the candidate’s name 
on the ballot-paper. Or he may give it amongst any set of candidates 
whose names are bracketted together, by making a cross in the 
circular space opposite to the bracket. Votes so given will be distri- 
buted amongst the set so as to secure the return of all, or as many as 
possible of them. 

“3, While voting for a set, the voter may, if he pleases, also put 
across against any one particular candidate of the same set. This 
will not give a second vote, but will be counted as a preference for 
such candidate. In case the number of joint votes is not enough, 
with any separate votes, to return all the candidates in the set, 
preference will be given to those who have the larger number of 
separate votes and preferences taken together.” 

The division of the votes is, I think, sufficiently indicated for 
present purposes by the directions. For the guidance of the 
returning officer, a more precise rule would be required. I have 
not found it difficult to frame such a rule, with directions for 
«carrying out the calculation, which is simple enough in practice. 

I do not think the voter would find’ any difficulty in under- 
standing his part. It will hardly be objected that the scheme 
only gives him one vote, instead of two or three. The only 
object of more votes is to enable the elector to divide his voting 
power, and this he can do under the plan described in the only 
case in which it is likely he will wish to do it. With the right 
te indicate a preference, and the scope allowed for concentrating 
the voting power on one or two candidates only, if necessary, 
his single vote gives him a far more efficient voting power than 
auything under the present system. 

The power of preference can of course be omitted, if greater 
simplicity is essential, but I think it a valuable provision to 
reduce the temptation to canvas for separate votes, to the 
possible injury of the candidate’s party. It has been suggested 
that the candidates might arrange which of them is to be 
returned first, but there seems no sufficient reason for taking 
this choice out of the hands of the electors. It is also desirable 
to allow the separate vote (as distinguished from the joint vote 
with a preference), in order to discourage alliances for the mere 
purpose of “ pooling” votes between candidates not fairly on 
the same platform.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lincoln’s Inn, March 11th. Cuas. T. MitcHet. 





TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS. 
{To THE EprToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I must ask you to allow me in your columns to enter 
my protest against the Duke of Argyll’s representation of the 
position I take up, with respect to improvements made by an 
agricultural tenant. The Duke says that when a tenant hires 
from a landlord the exclusive right to occupy and use land, 
thus trading upon the capital of the landlord, my position is 
that the tenant is entitled to the whole proceeds of his landlord’s 
capital, as well as of his own. I do not maintain anything so 
unfair. The landlord is fully paid for his investment of capital 
by rent, by any unearned increment that may reward his 
speculation in land, and by the social advantages accruing to 
the position of a landowner. What I maintain is that he 
has no right to a penny of any increased value imparted to his 
land by the expenditure and good management of his tenant. 

The Duke says that when a tenant drains a field, the 
results are largely due to elements and to contributions 
of capital which the tenant did not supply. But the 
tenant is all the time paying in the form of rent for those 
elements which represent the landlord’s capital. If the 
tenant restores the land unchanged in value by anything he has 
done or neglected to do, he and the landlord are quits. The 
tenant has paid, according to contract, for the use of the land- 











lord’s capital ; and, having thus paid interest, he restores the 
loan intact. If he returns’the land impaired in value, he ought 
to pay the full amount of the deterioration; and, pari ratione, 
if he returns the land enhanced in value, he ought to receive 
the full amount of the enhancement. Not so, the Duke in 
effect protests, because part of the enhancement is due to the 
inherent capabilities of the soil. Now, it is curious that those 
who talk about these inherent capabilities always use the argu- 
ment based on them in a one-sided manner. It seems never to 
occur to them that the tendency of land to deteriorate is quite 
as much an inherent capability as the tendency of land to im- 
prove is,—cultivated land being referred to in both respects. 
Some land has a tendency to “run to” couch grass, and 
other land to black grass, and this tendency is as much 
an outcome of the inherent capabilities of the soil when 
the tenant neglects to counteract it, as the tendency of wet 
land to improve is when the tenant drains it. Then how is 
it that the Duke of Argyll and those who agree with him recog- 
nise the element of inherent capability in the case of improve- 
ment only, and not also in that of deterioration ? When the tenant 
improves land, they say that a deduction from the value of his 
improvement should be made, on account of the good capabilities 
of the soil; but when he deteriorates land, they say that he should 
pay damages in full, without any allowance for the bad capa- 
bilities of the soil. Surely this is not a fair application of “ sauce 
for the goose, sauce for the gander,” and the Duke’s position is not 
an equitable one. My own position, on the contrary, is strictly 
impartial, for I would not assess the element of inherent capa- 
bility in either alternative, because I hold that the tenant pays 
in rent for the good and bad capabilities of the soil together.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Wituiam E. Bear. 
Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C., March 10th. 





THE PRODIGALITY OF THE RICH. 
[To roe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The writer of an article in your paper of the 8th inst., on 
“The Prodigality of the Rich,” alluding to excessive and luxur- 
ious expenditure, says:—*The money is not lost or directly 
misapplied. The florists have it, or the dressmakers, or the 
servants, and may all of them, for anything kuown to the con- 
trary, use it wisely or in a highly productive way.” 

Surely the writer does not mean to say that the labour and 
material used in producing the £2,000 worth of flowers used in 
a single night is not totally consumed and lost, when the flowers 
decay and are thrown away? All that the florist has is his 
profit, and if we put that as high as twenty per cent., it must 
be admitted, at least, that the remaining £1,600 has been utterly 
destroyed with the flowers. 

The writer would scarcely agree with any one who should 
say, when half the windows in a street were broken by an 
explosion, and had to be renewed, that the money was not lost, 
but went into the pockets of the glaziers. He would surely 
admit that the community were poorer by the amount of the 
destruction. The only compensation in the case of the flowers 
is the amount of pleasure given to those who see them. 

For my part, I think there is some truth in the saying of 
Laveleye, that “inequality induces luxury, which turns aside 
the productive forces from producing necessaries; hence, the 
destitution of the multitude.” Were the rich to spend less in 
luxuries, the labour and capital now employed in producing them 
would be employed in producing necessaries for the poor, or 
comforts for those who cannot now obtain them, or in extending 
and multiplying those civilising agencies, such as steam commu- 
nication, telegraphs, and roads, which make life easier and living 
cheaper for the many. 

Or, they might be used to provide recreation and wholesome 
amusement for the multitude, in the form of parks, gardens, 
cheap concerts, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, March 9th. Joun P. THomasson. 

[Mr. Thomasson misses the point. Our contention is that 
the London florists who collect and grow rare flowers could not 
do it, but for the extravagant prices paid by the rich for a few 
hours’ enjoyment of them. The rich, in fact, pay for the 
general enjoyment of rare flowers. Whether the flowers are 
worth a tax on the rich is another matter. We should hold 
them a more civilising agency than the telegraph.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 2 7 a 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpretaTor.”’] 
Sir,— Your justification of the luxury of the rich makes it hard 
to place the following ways of spending money in their right 
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relation to each other. A spends two. thousand pounds upon 
producing, for his own gratification, a certain languid astonish- 
ment, and still more languid enjoyment, in some 500 jaded 
pleasure-seekers. This you do not consider in itself reprehen- 
sible, but perhaps a little unwise, in risking an over-scented 
atmosphere. B spends two thousand pounds anonymously on 
flowers, or other pleasures, for all the hospitals in London. 
What do you call this ? 

In the judgment you pass on the second lies the standard 
by which the ultimate morality or immorality of the first must 
be judged, and it is no way out of the difficulty to speak of 
* surplus money,” for you would find it very difficult to give a 
satisfactory definition of the word “surplus.” If the second 
way of spending the two thousand pounds is thought to be 
too literal a rendering of Christian teaching, at least under the 
ancient democracies self-glorification knew how to take a more 
permanent form.—I am, Sir, &c., B.P. 1. 

[We did not justify luxury. We said it was socially and 
intellectually bad, but not morally. It would be better, decidedly, 
willingly to send the flowers to the hospitals, but not unwillingly. 
That would be only paying a tax. Our argument only is that 
surplus money may be as legitimately spent on magnificence of 
life as on any other personal pleasure. Whether a man may 
spend anything on personal pleasure is another matter, but the 
argument against the flowers is equally strong against good 
carpets. The comparative duration of flowers and carpets is 
only a question of.seconds. If I get more pleasure out of an 
azalea than out of a diamond, what is duration to the point P— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


UNIONISTS AND DISUNIONISTS IN IRELAND. 
{To THE Epiror oF THe *‘Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In Ireland, one in five, or, say, twenty per cent., of the 
adult male population have the Parliamentary franchise. 'T'o 
judge by the proportion of Home-Rule Members of Parliament 
returned by Ireland (62 out of 103), about three-fifths of the 
Irish voters, or, say, twelve out of every twenty men who 
have votes, are Home-Rulers, and eight are Unionists. Of 
the remaining eighty men in each hundred, who are ‘chiefly 
Catholic artisans and labourers, it is safe to say that seventy 
are Home-Rulers, or Separatists, which gives eighty-two per 
cent., corresponding to eighty-six Members of Parliament out 
of 105, who should be opposed to the Union, and eighteen who 
should be in favour of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Grange, Waterford, March 10th. Epmunp Harvey. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—I venture to address to you, as t!ie editor of the only first- 
class periodical, so far as I know, which vindicates with the 
noblest constancy the cause of those who cannot plead for 
themselves. Through the Spectator (if you are good enough to 
print this), I appeal to all who love nature, asking if nothing 
can be done to stem the onward current of physiological curio- 
sity, which bids fair to enter into and to poison some of the 
best pleasures of our life? Is there no Might of Right powerful 
enough at least to stop its farther progress ? 

At this moment, I selfishly bewail the fouling of what I 
believe to have hitherto been a pure spring of most innocent 
enjoyment. I have just laid down a weekly paper, that I have 
seen regularly and greatly enjoyed for the past two months. 
But I have seea my last of it; henceforth, I shall not dare look 
into Nature, for fear of the horrors I may again stumble upon in 
its pages. After reading with delight about the wonders of green 
suns and beautiful rainbows, &., my eye suddenly fell upon 
the records of physical science from Berlin. There exists 
an old-fashioned book, in which we find it said that “the dark 
places of the earth are full of cruelty.” In these late modern 
days, we may seek in the abodes of light the dens of cruelty ; 
for I suppose, intellectually, Berlin may be considered full of 
light. I wish it were possible for me at once to forget the 
miserable story that I read in Nature of March 6th, I wish I 
had not constrained myself to recall it here. Briefly, it is this: 
a Professor, by name Munk, “ after a long course of starvation, 
during which it had lost almost all the fat on its body,” fed a 
wretched dog, “for a length of time,” on large quantities of 
rape-seed, with only so much albumen as was necessary for the 
preservation of life. The dog was at last killed, and with it 


another dog that had been normally fed. And then the two 
dead dogs were examined. 














Most important, indeed, were the results! Dr. Munk wags 
able to demonstrate the presence of erucic acid after this long 
consumption of rape-seed, and he also found 80 per cent. of 
sebacic acid in one dog, and only 68 per cent. in the other; and 
that was all! Dr. Munk’s opinions would appear to have been 
disputed ; and this “experiment ” was but a repetition of othersof 
the same kind, done to prove Dr. Munk right and his opponents. 
wrong. The Professor promises, moreover, another series of the like 
demonstrations, Yes, for the sake of my own peace of mind, 
it would be unwise to go on with Nature. I thank God, I am 
not a scientific man; and I acknowledge that I never before 
even heard of those “acids,” nor do I know now what they are, 
But were I the first physiologist in Europe, I ask of what avail 
to any human being could I make this conclusively proved fact 
of the absorption of rape-seed in the body of a starving dog? 
Above all, I protest against these subjects—by which scientific 
men make science odious—being brought forward in the once- 
popular and important journals of natural history.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., E. V. B. 





ADDISON AND “PARADISE LOST.” 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your kindly reviewer questions the accuracy of my state- 
ment that ‘“‘ Addison’s papers on Milton achieved the triumph of 
making a practically unknown poem” (“ Paradise Lost’’) “one 
of the most popular classics in the language.” His objection to 
the statement is that “ Paradise Lost” had reached its ninth 
edition the year before these papers were published. But 
surely the fact that one of the great epic poems of the world 
had been published nearly fifty years before it touched this 
point of popularity, proves that till the appearance of the papers 
in the Spectator it was “ caviare to the general.” 

May I be allowed to cite a few passages from writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to show what was thought 
of “ Paradise Lost” on its first appearance ? 

John Dennis, the critic, says in his “ Letters,” published in 
1721 :—“ Never any poet left a greater reputation behind him 
than Mr. Cowley, while Milton remained obscure and known to 
but few.” 

Rymer, the fashionable critic of the period, refers in 1678 to 
the poem as “ that ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton’s, which some are 
pleased to call a poem.” 

Prior and Montague, in their “ Hind and Panther Trans- 
versed ” (1687), describe Milton as “a rough, unhewn fellow, 
that a man must sweat to read him.” 

As to the causes of the increased popularity of the poem, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, writing in 1716, with evident reference to 
Addison’s papers in the Spectator, says :— It must be acknow- 
ledged that till about forty years ago Great Britain was barren 
of critical learning, though fertile in excellent writers; and in 
particular had so little taste for epic poetry, and was so un- 
acquainted with the essential properties and peculiar beauties of 
it, that ‘Paradise Lost,’ an admirable work of that kind, pub- 
lished by Mr. Milton, the great ornament of his age and country, 
lay many years unspoken of and entirely disregarded, till at 
length it happened that some persons of greater delicacy and 
judgment found out the merit of that excellent poem, and by 
communicating their sentiments to their friends propagated 
the esteem of the author, who soon acquired universal applause.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., W..J. Cour?tHore. 





“MR. NOBODY.” 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sim,—A question of the utmost importance, not only to myself, 
but to others who read and value the Spectator, seems to me to 
be opened by your kind review of my last novel, “ Mr. Nobody,” 
on the 8th inst.,—How far are we novelists to be held responsible 
for the opinions and ideas expressed by our characters? In 
my desire to avoid a tendency against which I have been 
warned—of moralising too much about my characters, of 
usurping the réle of a teacher—I never thought it possible that 
I should fall into an opposite pitfall, and be credited with all 
the raw enthusiasm and the crude theories about life which I 
put into the mouth of an earnest young thinker. I hold that a 
novelist should not allow himself to show any special liking or 
hatred for any of his own creations. They should be indepen- 
dent personalities to him,—their talk being such talk as would 
probably have fallen from their lips had they been acquaintances 
in real life. A novelist has no business with religious or politi- 
cal controversy. A Churchman should be able to draw ap 
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aubiassed and sympathetic portrait of an earnest Dissenter, 
‘and a Conservative should allow no prej udice to interfere with 
his faithful picture of a Radical enthusiast. In pages 74, 75, 
76, 146, 147, 189, 190, 191, and others, in the third volume of 
my book, I have let my hero in his own person disavow any 
connection with modern socialistic philosophy. To have made 
a “butt” of him, as some one suggests, would have seemed to 
me not only bad art, but unworthy of any writer who, without 
distinction of party, can treat no ideas as contemptible by which 
it is proposed to grapple earnestly with that moral and physical 
destitution of vast masses of our poor, which is one of the 
supreme questions of the day.—I am, Sir, &e., 


March 12th. Lity SpENDER. 








POETRY. 


THE ROSE AND THE POPPY. 


«* Sranp apart,” said the Rose, “and taint not 
The sweetness I throw ‘on the air ; 
What art thou to Man, that thou claimest 
His garden with me to share ? 


‘JT goothe him with beauty and odours, 
I recall the loved one’s face ; 
I am Love’s own chosen emblem, 
The painter’s symbol of grace. 


< But thou, in thy sickly whiteness, 
Or hue of blood fresh spent,— 
What hast thou to offer the Master, 
That he should forgive thy scent ?” 


“JT pring,” said the Poppy, yawning, 
“The gift man longs to possess, 
That he racks the world in seeking,— 
I bring him forgetfulness. 


~ Canst thou cancel pain with thy beauty, 
O Rose! with the prickly thorn ? 
I can, and therefore the Maker 
Chose me to grow with the corn.” 





LYRICS FROM THE GERMAN. 
I. 
A sHELTER,—spent and tempest-driven 
Mid winter’s strife,— 
I sought, and found the boon of Heaven, 
Eternal life. 
Oh Word, how is thy truth confessed ! 
Who seeketh part, shall find the whole; 
I asked but for the wanderer’s rest, 
And found the traveller’s goal. 


I asked some kindly door to ope for 
My weary head ; 
The heart of Love I dared not hope for 
Stood wide instead. 
Oh Word, how is thy truth confessed ! 
Who sues for little, all has won; 
I, that would be thy winter-guest, 
Was thy belovéd son. 


Il. 
Hear us, great God of Might, 
Hear us, great God of Right, 
Lord of all War,—in Heaven ! 
Father, we pray and praise ; 
Father, we kneel and raise 
Thanks for Thy freedom given. 


Mutter all Hell and moan, 
God, Thy strong arm alone 
Lies with a blow strikes down : 
Lord of Sabaoth, lead! 
One Lord in three indeed ; 
Lead to the victor’s crown. 


Lead us! fall all we have 
Deep in the darkling grave, 
Praise to Thee—praise even then: 
Empery—glory—power— 
Through Thine own judgment-hour : 
Almighty Chief—Amen ! 





ll. 

I love thee for that love thee, dear, I must; 
I love thee, for *twas so my lot befell ; 

I love thee by some Heavenly arrow-thrust ; 
I love thee by the working of a spell. 


Thee love I as the rose, sweet, loves the briar; 
Thee love I as the Sun his light on high; 
Thee love I, life-breath of my life’s desire ; 
Thee love I, whom to love not is to die. 
Eastbourne, March, 1854. Herman MERIVALE. 








BOOKS. 


—_——=———— 
THE LATE F. D. MAURICE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

“THERE are some persons,” said Mr. Maurice, in a letter writ- 
ten in 1849, “who need to have their own identity impressed 
upon them by a series of facts which positively assure them 
that the child and boy of yesterday is the man of to-day. I 
have known very thoughtful men—John Sterling was one—who 
never thoroughly realised this truth, but seemed to themselves 
like a number of different men. As they dropped t2eir old shell 
or coat, it was as if they dropped their own existence. I would 
not have it so, but would earnestly pray that my days might be 
linked ‘each to each in natural piety,’ in spite of all the schisms 
which sin has made in them.” Certainly, that prayer was 
granted, unless indeed it was one which needed no granting 
because it only reflected and expressed the law of the nature 
given to him by God from his very birth. There never was, per- 
haps, a great and good man who was so completely the same 
from his earliest to his latest day, as the subject of this very 
remarkable memoir. Nor has there, perhaps, ever been a more 
fit and striking monument raised to a great name than the 
two volumes before us. If there be a fault in the book, it is 
that it only too faithfully represents the noble and pathetic 
monotone of Maurice’s life. There was in that life a singular 
blending of something like the bnrden of a Gregorian chant 
with the simplest and most homely naturalness. Perhaps the 
only statement made by Colonel Maurice in this marvellously 
faithful and striking memoir with which we should disagree, is 
the remark (Vol. IL., p. 67) that there is much more truth in 
Dean Stanley’s assertion that “every incident in the history of 
Europe and the world, and every wave of thought which passed 
over them, produced their impression and left their mark upon” 
Mr. Maurice’s mind and spirit, than there is in’ the counter- 
statement made by others, that it was his principal character- 
istic “ to be entirely uninflueaced by other men.” We should 
say that never was there a man who studied the events and 
characters which came within his ken more patiently and 
with a more ardent desire to learn from them and under- 
stand them; that never was there one who did appre- 
hend them better, so far as the leading convictions and 
general bias of his own character enabled him to enter into 
them; but that never was there a character so little altered by 
the events and persons with whom he came into contact, from 
the opening of his life to its close. He was almost the same 
in 1850, when he was a man in the prime of life, that he was in 
1825, after leaving Cambridge; he was the same in 1870, just 
before his death, that he was in 1850, in the prime of his life. 
Not that Maurice did not learn from experience. He learnt much 
in tact,-in self-control, in insight. But all he learnt from experi- 
ence, all he Jearnt from the lives and characters of others, was how 
to pour his own higher convictions more vividly and effectually into 
them, not how to change one of those higher convictions, nor how 
to add one of any importance to those with which he was over- 
flowing at the very outset of life. No more patient and laborious 
student of facts ever lived than Maurice;—none who felt more 
reverence for the teaching of facts, more anxiety to distinguish be- 
tween their superficial drift and their inner meaning. On second- 
ary subjects, the teaching of events altered his own practical 
mind. ‘For example, he changed his opinion as to the practical 
advisability of enforcing Subscription to the Articles on the 
Undergraduates of Oxford and on the Clergy of the Church; 
and he was at the close of his life quite prepared to give up the 
use of the Athanasian Creed in the Services of the Church, 
ardently as he still held by that creed. Apparently he even 
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modified his dislike to the form of government known as 
democracy, at the close of his life,—and saw that the forms of 
democracy might be combined with a profound reverence for 
that higher law which the people are bound to obey. But 
these are the only exceptions, — and they are very slight 
exceptions,—to the statement that Mr. Maurice’s mind was 
ruled by the same class of convictions, expressed in almost 
the same form, at the close of his life, by which it was 
ruled when he first devoted himself to the Church’s ser- 
vice. All the wealth of his subsequent experience and 
learning produced hardly any effect, except that of giving 
those convictions deeper roots and a richer medium of expression, 
His mind and character grew, but they grew, like an oak, in the 
very shape that was impressed upon the acorn. If this book 
wearies any one, it will be only because the letters, of whatever 
subject they treat, are all sonorous expressions of the same 
character, and the same unchanging faith. There were certain 
kinds of thought—Bishop Colenso’s Scriptural criticisms, for 
example—which simply troubled Mr. Maurice,—which he could 
not assimilate, which made him unhappy, but with which he 
did not see his way to deal. Fortunately for us, his: intellect 
was rich enough, his character great enough, his magnanimity 
ample enough, to enable him to make far more of the chief 
subjects with which he had to deal than almost any other of his 
contemporaries, so that the few subjects with which he dealt less 
effectively were of comparatively small importance. We only 
mention them here to illustrate what we mean by saying that 
he was not materially affected even by events and influences 
which seemed likely to make inroads on his deepest convic- 
tions. All that he could assimilate he did assimilate, and it 
greatly enriched his nature and his intellect. What was foreign 
to him, when it clamoured for notice from him, made 
him very unhappy, and yet he hardly took it in; nor did 
it eventually alter either the attitude of his mind, or the 
proportions of his thought. He was so much disturbed by 
Bishop Colenso’s assault on the Pentateuch that he pressed the 
resignation of his own living, simply in order that he might 
clear himself from any suspicion of selfish motive in protesting 
against the destructive criticism of an old and loyal friend ; and 
he withdrew his resignation only because he found that it would 
injure that friend. A wilder act of chivalry was never projected 
by any knight-errant. Indeed, this piece of knight-errantry was 
the measure of Mr. Maurice’s despair at finding the faith which 
was so dominant in himself apparently failing a friend from 
whom he had heard the echo of many of his own highest con- 
victions. But the pain and dismay passed and left him, just as the 
same pain and dismay at Sterling’s scepticism had, in an earlier 
period of his life, passed and left him, essentially unchanged,— 
delivering the same deep convictions with the same impressive 
air of authority and with the same deep personal humility as 
before. His life was a sort of chaunt, rich, deep, awestruck, 
passionately humble, from beginning to end. 


And it was this in more senses than one. No man, as we 
have said, ever was more anxious to use words in their 
simplest, most straightforward, most obvious sense. No 
man was ever more indignant at the pretensions of jour- 
nalists and others to speak for a class, when they really 
only expressed the convictions of an individual. No man 
was ever more explicit in making people understand that what 
he said, he said only for himself, that he expressed nothing in 
the world but the faith, or the hope, or the opinion, or the 
surmise, as the case might be, of a single and very humble 
mind. Yet, as a matter of fact, no man’s thoughts ever fell 
more into the forms of a kind of litany, than Mr. Maurice’s. 
You can hardly interpret him fairly if you treat all his avowals 
of “shameful ” failure, of humiliating inferiority to everybody 
with whom he acted, of suspected dishonesty lurking at the 
root of his best thoughts, of “hard and proud words,” used 
when he ought to have been gentle and forbearing, as if they 
were strictly individual confessions limited to individual 
memories. They were, as we believe, nothing of the kind. They 
were the confessions befitting a kind of litany, poured forth 
in the name of a human nature the weakness and sinfulness 
of which he felt most keenly, most individually, most painfully, 
but which he felt at least as much in the character of the represen- 
tative of a race by the infirmities of which he was overwhelmed, as 
on his own account. For example, in one letter he writes :—“ I 
wish to confess the sins of the time as my own. Ah, how 
needful do I feel it, for the sins of others produce such sin in 
me, and stir up my unsanctified nature so terribly.” And 








that passage reveals the secret of the matter. Maurice’s 
confessions of profound unworthiness are as simple an@ 
genuine as confessions can be, but they are confessions at. 
least as much due to his consciousness of being able to: 
enter to the full into all the evil. of the social life to which 
he belonged, as to any experience that could be called 
strictly individual. In one who does not catch the wonderfy? 
depth of his social nature, his curiously profound sense of 
shame at noticing that the evil of others produced a sort of: 
reverberation in his own heart, his constant chaunt of self: 
depreciation looks unreal. When, however, you catch that he- 
feels,—as all the deeper religious natures have always felt,—a 
sort of self-reproachful complicity in every sinful tendency of his. 
age, you feel that the litany in which he expresses his shame 
though most genuine, nay, most piercing in its genuineness, is 
not so much morbid self-depreciation, as a deep sense of the crue} 
burden of social infirmity and social sin, which he laid down, on, 
behalf of all men in whose infirmities and sins he could perceive 
echoes of his own, at the feet of his Saviour. Thus, in one of hig 
books, after criticising what is wrong in others, he adds :—“ If I 
have any occasion to speak against them, I will add that I do not 
hold them to be worse men than I am, and that I am satisfied 
they have a better and nobler spirit in them, which is aspiring to. 
the true God, and rendering, probably, a more acceptable hom- 
age to him than I render. I will say this, because I hold it to be- 
true, and because I ought to say it,” though he expects to be- 
charged with hypocrisy for saying it. That means, what we 
believe to be the exact truth, that Mr. Maurice’s many and 
strong expressions of inferiority to all the rest of the world were- 
really as much due to the sense of shame and confusion with 
which the perception of other men’s weaknesses and sins 
came home to him, when he recognised kindred feelings in 
his own nature, as to the urgency of those feelings in his 
own individual experience. His confessions must be taken. 
as the outpourings of the conscience of a race rather than 
as the outpouring of the conscience of a mere individual, or 
they will seem artificial and unreal. Once catch the perfect 
simplicity with which he pours out the humiliation of the 
heart of man, rather than the humiliation of the heart of an 
individual man,—though, of course, it is the experience of the 
individual man which justifies him in that confession,—and you 
see how truthful and genuine it is, and how wonderful was the 
ardour with which Maurice entered into the social tendencies 
of his day. 


Seldom have the faith and reverence of one mind been so: 
thoroughly understood and so powerfully delineated as those of 
Frederick Denison Maurice have been understood and delineated 
by his son. The book is quite a unique piece of biography. You 
are made to realise from beginning to end Maurice’s constant 
recognition that human faith can never measure God; that divine 
revelation is a condescension of the infinite Love to us, not an 
intuition of ours into the secrets of Infinitude; that divine light 
is its own evidence, and that without the humility of a willing 
learner, it is sure to be turned into darkness; that to submit 
freely to the influence of God over the heart gives a sort of 
strength which no opinion, however tenacious, can lend even for 
a moment; and you have all this, and all that was cognate to it,. 
expressed in every variety of form in his own language, in extracts 
happily chosen from his letters, and as happily illustrated, 
wherever there is any room for misunderstanding, from his more 
elaborate works. You are allowed, too, to see quite frankly 
where Maurice’s own light failed him. For example, he 
always held the language that the whole race has been and is 
redeemed by Christ once and for ever. Hence, in his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Kingsley (Vol. IL., pp. 272-4), he admits that the 
Baptismal Service which speaks of the infant as “ made” the 
child of God in baptism—instead of simply being declared 
so—is not entirely satisfactory to him; and he explains it 
away after a fashion, as it seems to us, not at all different from 
similar explanations in Tract 90. Again, Colonel Maurice gives * 
us, as we think, quite frankly, the origin of a certain very gross. 
misunderstanding of his father, with which, however, when 
he meets with that misunderstanding in Principal Shairp’s 
account of Mr. MacLeod Campbell’s conversation, he is greatly 
shocked. Mr. MacLeod Campbell's statement was that, accord- 
ing to Maurice and his friends, “there is nothing real in the 
nature of things answering to this sense of guilt. The sense of 
guilt becomes a mistake, which further knowledge reverses. All sin 
is thus reduced to ignorance.” Doubtless this is a gross mis- 
understanding of the general tenor of Maurice’s writings, 
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where the sense of guilt is profoundly, deeply, oppressively 
apparent from beginning to end. But surely there was much in his 
language at times to excuse the misunderstanding. If the only 
difference between sin and righteousness is that men living in sin 
do not recognise their accomplished redemption, while men living 
in faith do, the sin would appear to be a sin of ignorance rather 
than of will. And in exact agreement with this view, Maurice 
says, in a remarkable letter to Miss Barton (Vol. I., p. 233), 
that he wishes to treat evil “as though it were not, for in very 
truth, it isa falsehood. It has no reality, and why should not we 
treat itas having none?” If Mr. MacLeod Campbell had come 
upon that sentence alone,—and there are a good many partially 
analogous statements to be found here and there in Maurice’s 
writings,—surely he might be excused for supposing that 
Maurice regarded sin as a purely negative and unreal affair. 
For our own parts, we have never been able to reconcile 
Maurice’s profound and deep sense of the awful reality of sin,— 
expressed hundreds or thousands of times in these volumes,— 
with his language as to the absolute completeness of redemption 
even as regards those who have not been rescued from a life of 
gin; nor with his language here and there,—language which we 
believe he holds in common with the Roman Church,—as to the 
purely negative and unreal character of sin. But it is Colonel 
Maurice’s great merit that he conceals nothing. He weaves 
together with great art, and in a fashion that must have cost 
continuous labour carried on through a very great portion 
of the twelve years since his father’s death, passages of 
Maurice’s letters revealing his thoughts and hopes as to all 
the main events of his life, inward and outward, and interpreting 
them, when they need interpretation, by the light of his own 
deep insight into his father’s works and his own profound 
reverence for his father’s character. 

We hope to return to this deeply interesting book next 
week, when it will be, we believe, in the hands of the general 
public. For the present, we have only been able to single out a 
few of the leading features of a biography which will most impress 
those who study it most faithfally, first, by the almost medizval 
character of its theological motive; next, by the singular judg- 
ment and skill displayed in its composition; and lastly, by 
the depth of sympathy with which an able and scientific soldier 
has brought out for us characteristics which we should have 
thonght but little likely to have taken possession, as they must 
have taken possession, of his intellect, as well as of his heart. 





THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS* 


TueERE is really good work in this book, better even than the 
writer’s clever tale, Signox Monaldini’s Niece, had led us to 
expect from her. The figures of the two girls in whom the 
interest of the story centres are brilliantly drawn, and represent 
with singular distinctness two very diverse types of womanhood. 
Aurelia is born to be the maiden wooed of many lovers, and 
when her time is come, the happy wife and mother. Aurora is 
of that rarer kind in whom the love of country and the inspira- 
tion of song absorb the interests of life. Yet to her also there 
comes, as there sometimes does come to such women, the occasion 
when she, too, might love and be loved. She stands once in 
imminent danger of her life. She has climbed into the upper 
part of a half-rnined Italian palace, the floor has given way 
beneath her, and she is “ clinging to the parapet, with an un- 
stable brick or or two under her feet, a gulf of dusty ruins at 
one side, and the street, four stories below, at the other.” From 
this perilous position a certain Piedmontese colonel rescues her— 
the narrative of the rescue is vivid and effective—and we think 
for the moment that her fate hascome. But Colonel d’Rubiera is 
pledged to another. He did not love that other. He had given 
his promise, in that pity which is so dangerously akin to love, 
when the woman had thrown herself at his feet. And now that 
which might have been the true love of a life must pass away, 
both for him and for the woman whom he has saved from death. 
As for her, henceforward her soul will dwell apart, living for Italy 
and for her gift of song. Of this gift she had been dimly con- 
scious before. Her mother had had it, and she felt it in herself. 
And it is just at this moment that it reveals itself fully. Under 
the excitement of her deliverance, and of gratitude and admira- 
tion for the courage that had wrought it, she improvises for the 
first time. She was not to have love, but her vocation is sure. 


Strongly contrasted with Aurelia and Aurora, with the latter 
more especially, is the American heiress, Miss Melville. This 
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brilliant, self-possessed young woman, whose beauty and 
riches have made her the object of so much love-making 
that she finds it difficult to believe in love, is drawn with 
a few firm and happy strokes. We do not see into 
her heart, though we are led to believe that she has a 
heart, but she makes a striking figure among the minor per- 
sonages of the drama. She is the fiancée of Don Leopoldo, 
son of the Duke of Cagliostro, when she is introduced into the 
story, and the description of the relations between these two is 
one of the best parts of the book. She:holds her own with a 
firmness and self-control which we admire, but which we feel to 
be just a little hard ina woman. “ She might be painted, and 
the picture called ‘ America,’” says some one who is asked what 
he thinks of her, and the words are true of more than her looks. 
Then there is the Duchess of Cagliostro, Leopoldo’s mother, a 
great lady of the world, fully possessed with the belief that the 
glory and well-being of the House of Cagliostro is the one thing 
which is worth striving for; ready to stoop to any kind of mean- 
ness so that she may secure it, yet not without a heart, for she 
loves husband and son, and is admirably gracious where the 
summuin bonum of her life is not concerned. There is a capital 
scene where she listens with dismay to the forebodings of Donald 
Glenlyon, Aurelia’s guardian, about the future of America. “I 
am sometimes almost afraid that they are doomed,” he says. 
She hears it with inexpressible terror. She thinks of financia} 
troubles. Her son’s American bride must have her money down, 
before they marry, she resolves. He goes on to explain himself, 
—‘‘They are open at every pore to subtle attacks, and at this 
moment their whole national life is eaten through and through 
by inimical foreign influences....... with a mingling of 
generosity, short-sighted self-interest, and vanity, they open their 
doors to all the world, and share everything with the first comer, 
and think that naturalisation papers make patriots.” The 
Duchess does not understand in the least, and wants to know 
whether there is any help. Glenlyon doubtfully suggests that 
the effort to introduce women into politics might be providentia}. 
The “ female eagles may have a keener sense of coming danger, 
and less foolhardy generosity.” More surprised than ever, she 
puts the concise question, “Do you think that this year, or 
within a year or two, the crash will come?” and hears with 
inexpressible relief that “there may not be a crash for @ 
hundred years, if ever.’ Miss Melville’s fortune, then, is 
safe, and this American trouble “is one of the things which 
we will leave to God, Signor Glenlyon.” Another striking 
figure in the story is Maria, the Italian serving-maid, 
from barbarous Monte Fortino, among the hills. There is a 
fine passage describing the religion of these poor mountain 
folk, of which we shall transcribe a part :— 

“ Between the knife-blade and the fist they pray to the Madonna. 
They lift up their poor lacerated hearts, torn by the wild cats of their 
passions, to a shining, compassionate Woman crowned with stars and 
loved of God, who for her sake will one day deliver them from the 
torments of poverty and strife, and cool the fever in their blood, and 
smooth away the angry furrows from their brows, and loosen into 
smiles the acrid lines about their mouths, and make love possible. Of 
Christ they have no conception, though they name him, hail the Babe 
at Christmas, and lament the Crucified on Good Friday. His purity, 
his patience, his divine forbearance, his dazzling holiness, they have 
nothing to do with. To them religion means a loving, indulgent 
mother, who screens her children even when they do evil. They love 
her, her name is ever on their lips, they hide their faces in her lap 
and in her breast and all about her feet, and think God will not touch 
them there. They bring her stolen property: ‘Do not be angry with 
me, Maria Santissima. I will give thee half.’ They are pagans who 
see but the twinkling day-star of Christianity, and know not its sun. 
Their Madonna is the radiant heiress of the gods. She is Juno with- 
out the pride and jealousy, Venus without the caprice or the folly, 
Minerva without the severity. She is the rose of motherly love with- 
outathorn. She is not far away in some visionary, inaccessible 
heaven: she is the mother up-stairs, or down-stairs, or in the next 
room, or gone to visit a neighbour; and if they call, she hears them.” 

Among the men, Don Leopoldo, showing the worst type of 
Italian character, as Aurelia shows its noblest, is the most 
vigorously drawn. The shallow soul, which has yet dangerous 
volcanic fires somewhere in it, with its false, fascinating 
beauty, a sort of human rattlesnake, reminds one of figures 
which have played their part more than once in Italian history. 
Quite apart from the story, and perhaps, therefore, of doubtful 
relevance, is the episode of Father Segneri, the Liberal priest. 
Relevant or no, it is a pathetic picture of a great and loyal soul, 
tried with unworthy persecutions. The description of Father 
Antonio (pp. 254-6) is another fine effort, which must not be 
passed over without praise. We have nothing to say to Miss 
Tincker, by way of criticism, except to advise her somewhat ta 
prune the exuberance of her style. 
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SKOBELEFF.* } 
THERE is a well-known rule which used to be inculcated on the 


Dantchenko !’—‘ Yes.’—‘ He who >’ He who——’ The General 
gave me no time to finish my sentence, but disappeared.” 


The writer correctly estimates his work as “nota biography 


: . , hich ‘ 
budding draftsman in a conveyancer’s chambers, which was of Bkobeleff.” but ‘merely's collection of fragmentary renin 


couched in the form, “ First, turf your testator.” The meaning 


iscences of him.’’ From these fragments, however, it is easy 


of it was that when you had recited a will, you were not to pass ‘ ‘ 
on to any other transaction till you had got rid of the will by .. nin that Leuogag4 — _ _ : peosted = Phage bee or 
reciting the death and burial of its maker. A similar adage | “°U9"P™nCe Kine, a Hgure well calculated to win the love and 

admiration of the Russian peasants, the mass of the Russian 


might be formulated for the reviewer of a translation,— 
“‘ First, trounce your translator.” It would be of even more 
general application, as translations, which to be done well 


nation. He had a “ delicate, handsome face,” a fair beard, blue 
eyes, dark hair. He looked like an Apollo, as he rode into 
battle “on a white horse, and dressed in a white coat” (a prac. 


really require literary talent of a considerable order, are tice which won him among the Tarks the title of Akh-Pashs, 


generally left to be done by incompetent and feeble hands. 


or “the White General”), “looking as though he had come 


This book is no exception to the rule. Whether the dressed for a-ball. ‘Is not a battle the soldier’s ball 


translation literally represents the Russian we cannot 
pretend to say, being, like the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, unfortunately ignorant of the Russian tongue. 
But {whether the translator, Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, is a 
master of Russian or not, he is certainly not a master of English. 
it would be supposed front the following sentence, which occurs 
on page 2, that the translator was himself a foreigner; perhaps 
he may have tarried so long in foreign parts that he has forgotten 
his native idioms :—* One saw all those circumstances of woe, and 
yet he hoped there might after all be some mistake.” Nor is this 
a solitary specimen of the abnormal use of that thoroughly 
un-English “one.” Such specimens are scattered broadcast 
through the book. Perhaps the best is, ‘One lost his head, 
and consciousness refused to serve him.” ‘The use of 
pronouns generally seems to be a difficulty to Mr. Brayley 
Hodgetts. “The soldier,” he tells us, ‘knows perfectly 
who loves him. Him who loves him he trusts, but who 
does not he has no confidence in, nor does he show him any 
remarkable affection.” ‘Himself showed us” may be good 
Russian, but it is almost as odd English as “ it will go bad with 
us” or “officers who had happened into Plevna.” We should 
like to ask, too, the meaning of these expressions,—‘ He 
dismissed one of his Colonels simply because this officer 
began cultivating his men’s teeth in the interests of 
discipline,” “the whole English colony carried him [(Skobeleff] 
in their arms.” We can dimly grasp what is meant 
by “an extraordinarily habilitated individual,” or by Skobeleff 
entertaining at dinner “the most variegated public,” but 
it is difficult to grasp the saying, “the compliance is 
too steep,” or to see the point of Skobeleft’s tale of 
some one who struck him, whereupon he “sprang upon him, 
seized him, and remained petrified.’ These two last difficulties 
may be caused by the text itself, but if so, the translator should 
have had compassion on the infirmities of the unsophisticated 
English reader, and translated it in a way to convey some 
meaning to him. But the fact is that the translator is totally 
devoid of any notion of English or of the duties of a translator, 
or he could not have left us such a sentence as, “ Let them 
carry their own and strange wounded.” Before he sets to work 
on another book, we should recommend a few simple lessons in 
English grammar, and a little practice in translations from, say, 
Henry’s First Latin Exercises. 

So far as we can pierce to the original through the veil of 
the translation, the book seems to be written in a Frenchy, jerky, 
epigrammatic, but often picturesque style. The narrative is 
lively enough, but not always very clear. Some of the stories 
told of Skobeleff are quite pointless, but this may be owing to 
the translator having carefully concealed the point. The writer 
was a Russian war correspondent in the Russo-Turkish war, 
and was accused of having “invented ” Skobeleff. Anent this, 
he tells rather an amusing story; how, after the war, he got 
into conversation with a fellow-traveller in a railway-carriage who 
turned out to be a Russian General. The General complained 
that he had got no “ orders” out of the war, because he had no 
money to provide the twenty-five kopeks a line required to 
make a correspondent write him up :— 

‘*We spoke of Skobeleff. He had not yet recognised me. ‘ Nemi- 
rovitch-Dantchenko invented him.’—‘ How do you mean ?’—‘ Simply 
enough. They used to get drunk together, so he invented him.’— 
* Do you know Nemirovitch-Dantchenko ? Have you ever seen him ?” 
—‘ Ever so often. Frequently seen him drink. Know him well,— 
very well.’—‘ Dear me, and I had heard he was a teetotaller.’—‘ Not 
in the least; he drinks like a fish.’ ” 


When they got to Moscow, the writer introduced himself :— 


“My name is Nemirovitch-Dantchenko.’—‘ What, Nemirovitch- 





* Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. By V. 1. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. 


he asked some one. ‘ Now, at last, I feel happy.” He was 
described as “ fighting like an ensign.” The answer 
given was, “Yes, but he does not hide himself like a 
General.” He was always in the thickest of the rain of 
bullets and shrapnel, cheering on his men, and showing them 
the way to the enemy’s batteries. But though he was careless 
of himself, he was always careful of his men. His division was 
always the best provided with fur coats, with soup, tea, and 
“corn-brandy.” He refused to have anything to do with the 
Commissariat Department, and made each of his regiments do - 
its own commissariat. Some one suggested that the command- 
ing officers might embezzle. His answer was,— If my men 
get as much bread and meat and tea and brandy as they want, 
if there are no complaints lodged against my officers, if the in- 
habitants of the district are satisfied, let them embezzle,—what 
do I care?” After the famous passage of the Balkans, in 
which Skobeleff and his division played the first part, when they 
passed in review before the Grand Duke “in splendid condition, 
while the other divisions looked pale and starved,” the Grand 
Duke exclaimed, “ What red-faced fellows! One can see they 
are well filled. Thank God that some at least do not look like 
corpses.” Flogging and cuffing appear to prevail still in the 
Russian Army. Skobeleff would have none of it in his division. 
He told one of his favourite colonels, who was beating a 
soldier, that if he found him doing it again, he should dismiss 
him. After Plevna, one of his men was ordered by his colozel 
to be flogged. The man appealed to Skobeleff, confessed 
his crime, and asked for a court-martial. Skobeleff -told 
him a court-martial would condemn him to death. His 
answer was, ‘We are all in God’s hands. Every day of 
our lives we are under fire here. I don’t mind being shot, 
but if Iam to be disgraced, your Excellency, I shall commit 
suicide.” <A significant commentary this on the Tory desire to 
keep on flogging the English soldier, who is less “ like a foot- 
man,” as Skobeleff said, than the Russian. Skobeleff treated his 
soldiers like men and like equals. Before making a night attack, 
he assembled the force which was to undertake it. The non- 
commissioned officers sat round Skobeleff in a circle, the 
men in an outer circle beyond, and thus the writer assisted 
“at a council of war, composed of the general of division 
and his men,” in which the mode of assauit was pointed 
out and discussed, and even the privates were asked to give 
their opinion how it was to be conducted. No wonder that 
Skobeleff’s men idolised him, and were ready to go any- 
where and do anything. One of them was to have both 
legs amputated. He refused to have chloroform, asked only 
for a pipe, and submitted to the operation without a moan. 
When he was asked why he would not have chloroform, he said, 
—“We must not.”—‘“ Why not? All the other fellows do.”— 
“Others may, but we are Skobeleft’s.” Skobeleff was as good 
to his prisoners as to his own men. He saw a soldier strike a 
Turkish prisoner. He told the officer in command of the squad 
that he would take his sword from him ; he was a disgrace to the 
Russian Army. He told the, man,—* Show your enemy no 
mercy, so long as he has a weapon in his hand; but as soon as 
he has surrendered and become your prisoner, he should 
be your friend and brother. Stint yourself in food, rather than 
make him suffer, he wants it more ;” and he took care to see that 
his directions were followed, and this notwithstanding that the 
very night before, these Turks were said to have tortured, muti- 
lated, and mangled the Russian wounded, who had been left on 
the field after an unsuccessful assault. Skobeleff was not 
a mere soldier. He was a scientific strategist. Even “in the 
trenches before Plevna he studied and read continuously. He 
contrived to get hold of military periodicals and books in all 
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languages, not one of which went out of his hands without being 
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profusely studded with marginal notes, bearing testimony to his 
military genius and critical faculty.” He was always discussing 
military problems with his officers and with his guests at dinner. 
In proposing any plan to the Commander-in-Chief, he would 
back it up with arguments drawn from the history of the 
Napoleonic wars or the battles of Frederick the Great. He 
was the main prompter of the passage of the Balkans, which he 
himself carried out. He was extremely angry with the “old 
women of diplomatists ” for not allowing the Russian army to 
take Constantinople. He “ proposed to take it himself, of his 
own initiative, and to give himself up to be tried by court- 
martial and shot, so long as only Russia took it and kept it.” 
He was described as “going about it” (during the armistice) 
“like a tom cat smelling round a mouse-trap. Sometimes he 
pats it with his paw, and sometimes he pulls himself together 
and shakes himself,” and many expected to find that he had 
“crept in over-night with his men.” However, the “ old women ” 
were too.strong for the tom cat, and the “ bull dogs” were 
not put to the test as to whether they really meant business. 
Skobeleff’s Jingoism was, however, of no vulgar type. “ My 
motto,” he said, “is short,—Love of country, freedom, science, 
and Slavs.” He looked forward “towards a free confederation 
of all Slavonic tribes, each with a complete autonomy of its 
own, only having in common its army, its coin, and its customs 
duties. In other respects, let each live as it likes, and rule its 
own country as itcan. And as to freedom, I am not speaking 
of to-morrow. By that time, perhaps, Russia will be more free 
than they are.’ Whether, if he had lived, Skobeleff might not 
have largely helped to realise his own programme, it is vain to 
discuss. It was at least a noble plan. But it was not to be, and 
the youthful hero of Russia was destined to an early grave. 





M. DARYLL ON ENGLAND.* 


M. Daryut’s book is not likely to run through thirty editions, 
as has John Bull et Son Ile. It is meant as a serious contribu- 
tion, not only to Frenchmen’s knowledge of us, but of them- 
selves. England is for him an “ anatomical subject,” by study 
of which he hopes to verify the “law of French physiology, 
even at the cost of vivisection.” His essays appeared as corre- 
spondence in the J'emps, a serious and well-meaning newspaper, 
in which much good criticism has from time to time appeared. 
With nerves braced for the promised vivisection we attack the 
first chapter, entitled, “The Book.” We are slightly chloro- 
formed by the opening sentence in praise of our literary activity, 
but in M. Daryll’s eyes its chief manifestations are our circu- 
lating libraries and our novels. Still, we are glad of his 
admission that the way in which even our Philistine classes 
are leavened by literature is useful to society and worth 
pursuing, however contrary to the narrower dogma that 
art should be its own end, at all cost of decency 
and usefulness. M. Daryll knows something of books 
and their fabrication, but still more of journalism. His 
chapter on “ Newspapers” is intelligent and appreciative. He 
admits the advantages of anonymous writing, strengthening as 
it does the Press by its fusion of so much individual power, 
unprofessional as well as professional, though at some cost to 
private vanity. M. Daryll sketches vividly the competition of 
London editors, not only with one another, but with their big 
brothers of the provinces. Before the “leviathans” of daily 
news he is respectful, as was Gulliver in Brobdignag; and, 
indeed, some of his anecdotes of the ubiquitous correspondent, 
and the marvels of early trains, and the tricks of reckless riders, 
savour of Jules Verne’s narrations. M. Daryll expects much 
from our machinery for propagating ideas ; but notwithstanding 
his optimistic Radicalism, we doubt if the ideas will always be 
satisfactory to a “son of revolution.” Still, we note with 
pleasure that he says of our literature :— 

“In the glory of a novelist or of a poet there is nothing 
equivocal or doubtful. It is not a kind of shamefal disease, impossi- 
ble to discuss without a blush before children, and only to be spoken of 
in asides and in obscure phrases. It is national property, common 
to all, and on which young and old may give an opinion without 
reserve ;” 
though, when we recall certain recent poems and romances, there 
1s a dash of irony in our vivisector's praise. 

During ten years’ sojourn among us, M. Daryll has observed 
fairly enough onr dramatic shortcomings. They are, indeed, 
patent, and a Frenchman, profiting by the Maison de Molivre, 
an institution that fortunately survived the Revolution, has his 
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standard of criticism to his hand ; but even here it would seem 
that when a Frenchman “ascends to more remote and general 
causes” of anything English, he loses his footing. We cannot 
ascribe our failure to produce original plays, as M. Daryll does, 
to the superior attractions of engineering and gold-digging, 
when he says of us,— Instead of combining situations they 
adjust fly-wheels, instead of enchaining the links of a plot they 
busy themselves with engine-bands, and the incidents of tragedy 
are sufficiently realised in deserts and jungles.” 


As we advance in these efforts of a serious and candid 
Frenchman to understand us, we question more and moré 
whether the superficial knowledge of one another which easy 
transit and quicker posts give modern nations, does not darken 
comprehension of the real differences between them. Voltaire 
and Hume probably better appreciated the contrasts between 
France and England, which are greater now than in the 
level formality of the eighteenth century. M. Daryll 
is most laudatory of our men of light and leading. He 
has seen with approval the string of carriages and crowd 
of footmen at the door of the Royal Institution when 
Professor T'yndall lectures. He has not, we suspect, mastered 
the full meaning of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, when he hails 
lim as “the great wsthete of his generation, who has exercised 
on it the profoundest influence,” nor does he quite hit the right 
nail on the head when he ascribes the Slade Professor’s marvellous 
power over men to the “infinite skill with which he uses the 
latest discoveries of science to support his critical fantasies.” 
After all, what could M. Daryll know of the power of 
language that has a Biblical ring, and the inherited convic- 
tions to which Mr. Ruskin appeals ? These are insularities for 
which it were unfair to expect Gallican sympathy, and we per- 
ceive that M. Daryll is not hearty in appreciation of Tennyson, 
quoting only some lines which are scornful of French revolution. 
But again we are flattered by his remark that our higher poetry 
is instinct with modern thought, and is not a mere chain of 
musical syllables, “ spent on the emptiness of erroneous fact ” :— 

“The English is of all nations the best informed, therefore it is 

not only the freest, bat the least liable to see its liberties destroyed. 
In England, error, calumny, and prejudice can uo longer prevail, and 
political superstition is impossible. It judges passing events nearly 
as they will figure in the pages of history. Its statesmen are bound 
to serve it faithfully; its generals and officials do not dream of 
leaving the straight path ; light abounds everywhere.” 
Brave words, wherewith to sum up the first part of the book! 
An Anglomane of 1784 might have written them with as little 
prescience of the fundamental differences between his and the 
British temper so plainly proved within a hundred years. 

Leaving what is more or less common ground, M. Daryll 
becomes at first puzzled, and finally disgusted, when he dis- 
courses on our peculiar institutions. He sketches the House of 
Commons fairly well, and condones its antique formalities, 
because it is there that Mr. Bright speaks, to hear whom is 
“ a pleasure for the Gods ;” and it is there that Sir Charles Dilke, 
fresh from his Provencal property, sits as the special friend of 
France; but, best of all, because Mr. Bradlaugh, leader of the 
Radical assault against privilege in all its branches, “ strong- 
limbed,” “ loud-voiced,” “ hereulean,” “ Shakespearian”! Mr. 
Bradlaugh, is at its bar. Forgetting all the fine things he has 
said of our literary propriety, M. Daryll praises this hero through 
nine pages, as the untameable antagonist of religion, decency, 
and that “cant’’ which is: so intolerable to our ingenuous 
neighbours beyond sea. Fragments of history and research 
are used with some ostentation to prove the author’s claim 
to judge us; but no amount of book-learning can supply 
the sympathy in which M. Daryll is wanting, and though 
he is a sufficiently clever “ impressionist ” of the Press, 
he loses his way more and more as he gives us his glean- 
ings from army lists and directories. He cannot fail to be 
inconsistent, for he does not grasp the meanings of what he 
admires or of what he condemns. He reviles the House of Lords, 
as is natural, yet he declares it is of the highest value when 
questions of foreign policy are debated. He praises John Bull’s 
good sense, he acknowledges that our prosperity depends on 
ancient foundations; he respects our power of reforming 
without revolution, yet it is not within his principles to say that 
political virtue can coexist with a hierarchical system and an 
endowed clergy, not to say municipalities such as those of 
Pevensey and Brading. No doubt, in these ancient towns 
there are Dogberries as odious to a revolutionist as are the 
bacilli in a drop of water to a sanatory reformer, but he need 
hardly condemn Great Britain as a mere museum of mummies 
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because our local customs are not uniform. M. Daryll is hasty ; 
reversing the conduct of Balaam, he went forth to bless, 
but in the process he utters not a few curses. Le spleen 
must have attacked him, particularly towards the end 
of a chapter on the Queen, which began well; but 
quoting some unfortunate remarks attributed to her on 
French literature, he becomes vulgarly impertinent; for- 
getting his earlier suavity, he describes her Majesty as the 
high priestess of the national cant, and as owing her stability in 
the revolutionary tide to the support of the Clergy, of whom 
she is the Popess! The same malice is perceptible in M. 
Daryll’s account of our Army, echoing indeed words heard in the 
French camp on the eve of Agincourt. “It is reduced,” he says, 
«to mere parades at Aldershot, lest its wretched condition should 
come under the eyes of foreign attachés.” Yet, a page or two 
farther, our soldiers are said to be “ fine troops, excellent troops, 
with but the necessary fault of first-rate troops,—that they are 
teofew.” Ofthe Navy, the author surely gained his information 
from some cashiered officer. From whom could he have gathered 
that ‘nowhere in the world have sailors, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, less credit, nowhere do they occupy a less 
enviable place in the social hierarchy and in the national imagin- 
ation, than in England”? “Nowhere is the Navy looked on 
with the same mixture of contempt and pity, or receives so 
small a modicum of that reflected glory, a woman’s smile.” 

And so the journalist drifts further and further from the good 
judgment he shows when writing of things within his com- 
petence. We have not space to quote his approval of our 
system of penal servitude. He questions whether corporal 
punishment be not indispensable, to “tame the savage always 
lurking under the Anglo-Saxon skin.” But in all that he says, 
even in praise, we find little comprehension even of our reforms. 
Here and there he describes correctly what is said and done, but 
he has no notion why Englishmen speak and act as they do, still 
less of what they are likely to do in the future. He seriously 
remarks that “ the domestic life of English people is best dis- 
played in the Police-courts, where it can be studied from life ;” 
s0 we may well pass by his “impartial and profound” study of 
our public life, since that is, as we trust, rooted in the instinctive 
respect for authority and independence nourished in homes 
which do not figure in the annals of Scotland Yard. 





SIBERIAN PICTURES.* 


A VILLAGE composed of eight huts, lost amid steppes to all 
practical purpose interminable, “lying on the snowy expanse 
like an atom thrown into space by a freak of fate,” is the 
dwelling-place in which the writer of this book, apparently a 
political Polish exile, makes his first acquaintance with Siberian 
life, one of his most striking Pictures being that of the snow-built 
fortress in which he was for many months a voluntary prisoner, 
this being his only means of escape from the miseries and even 
dangers of existence among rapacious peasants but one degree 
removed from savagery, and criminals who thought nothing of 
taking a man’s life to get possession of his money. 

We are not told precisely how long it is since such a state 
of affairs prevailed in those parts of Siberia to which political 
offenders are relegated, but the translator is careful to state in 
a note that things have changed for the better since criminal 
convicts have been sent to the settlement in Saghalein Island, 
from whence escape is almost impossible. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the sufferings of one accustomed to civilised life must 
be almost unendurable, when he finds himself reduced to share 
the one room which constitutes in most instances the entire 
dwelling of the peasants of remote Siberian villages, and M. 
Niemojowski was expected to consider himself exceptionally 
fortunate in being the guest of the soltys (chief personage) of 
Yamka, and in being allowed the privilege of occupying, in con- 
junction with a young calf, the unwonted second apartment in 
which barrels of sauerkraut and other unsavoury provisions, as 
well as agricultural and household utensils, were stored away, the 
said apartment being not merely the guest-chamber, but also 
accessible to the whole family at any hour :— 

“ From morning to night,” says the author, “I found myself in the 
midst of uneducated people, to whose questions I was expected to 
reply ; of drunkards, who filled the air with their coarse songs, or fell 
over me. From morning to night dirty children crawled under my 
feet, while the elder ones annoyed me with their practical jokes ; even 


at night I had no peace from these small tormentors, who ill-treated 
me for want of something better to do. Escape from them was out 
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of the question. One night, when one of the children emptied a 
bucket of iced-water over me while I slept, I lost patience, and gave 
the offender a good beating; his cries soon brought the mother, with 
broom in hand and oaths on lip, and I do not know how the affair 
would have ended, had not the father interfered. ‘You should not 
beat a child,’ moralised mine host, ‘for these children are not yours, 
Is it to be wondered that a child likes to play? It is but a child, 
Besides, it is in its own house, and you are but astranger. I know 
you pay for this room, but I told you plainly you were not to consider 
it exclusively your own.’ ” 

When to this kind of accommodation is added food consisting 
of a pot of soup made only once a week, from frozen meat, 
potatoes, and cabbage, warmed up every day, and kept until the 
smell of it became disgusting, with no drink save the fiery kwas, 
or water taken from a muddy marsh, as on account of the 
cattle-plague of the year before the very existence of milk 
seemed forgotten, it is not surprising that the writer should 
have desired—even had no attempt been made upon his life—to 
escape from such an accumulation of miseries; and fortunately 
for him, the very complaints made against him by the enraged 
and baffled soltys, were the means of obtaining for him the per- 
mission to remove to a wealthy and populous village, where he 
enjoyed for many years the friendship and protection of one of 
the Government officials, and it was probably during this period 
chiefly that he beguiled the weariness of exile by making the 
studies to which we are indebted for the present volumes, 
although his Siberian life on the whole does not appear to have 
been uneventful. 

Of his social sketches, that entitled “One Year out of Nine 
Spent in the Desert” brings vividly before us what is the ordinary 
life of the man who is so unfortunate as to have been condemned 
to exile by the Russian Government; while others, such as “ The 
Madman,” “ Prison Life,” &c., show what that life may become 
under more exceptional circumstances. But in “The Steppe 
Tramp,” or Bradiaga, we meet with a type only to be found in 
Siberia,—that of the wretched, escaped criminal, who, cold and 
hungry, and always in danger, spends his days in tramping along 
the snows, being caught, brought back, and running away again, 
until death in some form or other sets him free from his misery. 
Some of these tramps have run away more than thirty times, 
trying all the various difficult and dangerous routes that might 
lead them to a place of safety, crossing mountains, traversing lakes 
and rivers, hunted like squirrels by the Buriati for the wretched 
clothes they wear, and given each time a new name when retaken 
by the authorities. Strange as it may scem, these Bradiagi are 
almost always accompanied by women, who are sold, bought, or 
gambled for by them, and whose hard life has almost always a 
tragic termination, notwithstanding which, female volunteers 
are never wanting when a convict makes his escape. When the 
Bradiaga is not in want of food, he molests no one, but nothing 
is more singular than the indifference and absence of all passion 
with which he takes life when he considers it to be necessary, 
ascribing all the sins he commits to an unavoidable fatality. 
We have not space to quote here the extraordinary example 
which is given by M. Niemojowski of the modus operandi of 
these self-constituted executioners, and will content ourselves 
with drawing to it the attention of our readers. ‘Good man, 
don’t be a baby, and ask for a life we cannot give you,” is, how- 
ever, the only response to the earnest pleadings by means of 
which a poor shoemaker tries to gain his release, after having 
surrendered all his little property. 

The Siberian pedlar is another very distinctive, though a 
somewhat more law-abiding personage; the village clerk and 
the schoolmaster also come in for description, as do the gold- 
digger and the labourer. We may just mention incidentally the 
clever trick formerly often practised on the individual who, 
instead of buying virgin soil in which to seck for gold, preferred 
to purchase a lot already provided with buildings and machinery. 
In the preliminary experiments, aware that bribed workmen can 
easily mix golden ore with the sand they are raising, the buyer is, 
of course, careful to employ his own trustworthy men ; but here 
Siberian cunning is too much for him, for during the whole 
time the owner and his subordinates are present, and employ 
themselves in smoking cigarettes filled with gold sand, the ashes 
from which they scatter over the newly-turned earth. Latterly 
it has, it seems, become the custom to prohibit all smoking 
during such experiments. 


The author’s ethnographical studies and descriptions of the 
animals frequenting Siberia constitute, for us at any rate, the most 
interesting parts of his book; and it is only necessary to remember 
how vast is the region of which he is treating,—some portions of 
it lying within the Arctic Circle, while others, though exposed to 
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a rigorous winter climate, are yet of surpassing beauty,—to be 
able to realise the variety of races of which its inhabitants may 
becomposed, from the almost bestial and constantly diminishing 
Chukchas, to the degraded, but yet, when compared with these 
gavages, more humanised, Siberian peasant. The Sayans, with 
their habitations covered with white bark or the skins of 
animals, perched amid fantastic masses of granite, of which 
European mountains can give no idea ; the patient, peaceable, and 
gocial Yakuts, in their province nearly eight times the size of 
France; the migratory Tunguz, the refractory Gilliacks, and the 
ferocious Buriati, with their manners, customs, and so-called re- 
ligious worship, are all vividly brought before us, including the 
strange story of the Buriati dandy who, after passing with honour 
through the Ecole Centrale of Paris, and tasting all the sweets of 
civilisation among the aristocracy of Irkoutsk, was so overcome by 
the sight of one of his countrymen, covered with dirt and dust, 
smelling of fish-oil, and displaying in his countenance the very 
type of mental debasement and wild bestiality, and by the sound 
of his mother-tongue, that he not only returned to his Buriati 
hut in the desert, but resisted all subsequent attempts to lure 
him from it, going so far as to deny that he had ever left his 
country or known another life from that he was then leading. 

Hunting in Siberia is described as such that the boldest 
European feats cannot compare with it, the formidable brown 
bear being the principal object of attack. Further north, the 
white bear is also pursued by the Ostiak, his face hidden by 
amask of fur. The wolf is trapped, not hunted, but the 
animal whose capture constitutes an era in the life of a Siberian 
is the blue fox, the much coveted skin of which is often the 
means either of making a marriage, or of ending a life-long 
friendship,—of changing, in fact, the whole course of a man’s 
existence. The less precious, but still highly-prized sable is 
found in the south-western part of Siberia, as well as- the 
American squirrel; and a tiny brown-and-white animal, called 
the burunduk, which measures only from three to four inches in 
length. This curious little creature makes a singularly shrill 
whistle, not, itis said, as a signal, but merely as a melody of which 
it is fond, and so intent is it upon its own music that while thus 
performing it can be easily killed by a blow from a stick. The 
skins, when joined into a piece about a yard and a half long 
and a yard wide, are worth from fifteen to twenty-seven 
roubles, on account of the number required, and the difficulty of 
matching them. The elk, several other kinds of deer and goats, 
the formidable fi, or wild ox, innumerable white hares, and 
many kinds of birds also inhabit Siberia, but the hare is con- 
sidered unfit for human food. The reindeer—that creature 
which, “ giving everything, asks for no return ”—is also some- 
times, though rarely, found in a wild state in the vast primeval 
and all but impenetrable forests which still clothe the greater 
part of Siberia. As railways advance, however, these forests 
will, of course, in great measure give way to agriculture. And, 
import and export trade increasing at the same time, a new 
future must necessarily dawn for Siberia, and a large portion at 
least of the country will then gradually take rank with other 
civilised nations. 


MEDLEVAL LICHFIELD.* 
Licuriztp lays just claim to possess the most beautiful of 
our Cathedrals. For vastness of size, it is easily surpassed by 
York and Canterbury; for grandeur of site and for storied 
magnificence, it is more than rivalled by Lincoln and Durham ; 
for age of fabric, it cannot be compared with Rochester and 
Norwich; but in grace of outline, in symmetry of proportion, 
and in picturesque effect, it is without a rival, and may justly 
lay claim to the title of “the Queen of English Minsters.” 
Nor is it only in its cathedral church that Lichfield may fairly 
challenge attentiun. The history of that vast diocese of the 
Midlands (originally conterminous with the kingdom of Mercia), 
to which Lichfield gave its chief name, is of surpassing and 
unique interest. The provincial jurisdiction exercised by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the princely sway of the 
Bishops of Durham, and the statesmanship usually expected of 
the occupant of the See of London, make their history in many 
respects of greater moment and interest than any of the sub- 
sidiary Sees. But Lichfield can alone lay claim to be the prolific 
mother of twelve other sees, that were originally, wholly or in 
part, within her borders; and she alone, as was the case for 
some fifteen years at the end of the eighth century, has shared 
with Canterbury in archiepiscopal dignity in the Southern 
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Province. In commemoration of the brief honour and jurisdic- 
tion held by Archbishop Higbert, of Lichfield, this see for 
several centuries always ranked first in precedence among all 
the Suffragans of Canterbury. The site of Lichfield, on one of 
the direct roads from the north to the south of the kingdom, 
the position of the wide-spread diocese midway between the 
jealousies of the two Archdioceses of Canterbury and York, and 
the mineral wealth of its two shires of Derby and Stafford, 
combined to render its Bishop of no small importance, and 
Kings were frequently present at their consecration or instalment. 
For sanctity of life, Crusading valour, or practical statesman- 
ship, for ardent churchmanship, strenuous munificence, or 
zealous administration, Lichfield’s bede-roll of Bishops need 
fear no rival, whether we think of a Chad,a Clinton, and a 
Langton, or of an Overall, a Hackett, and a Selwyn. 


There are a paucity of records and a clashing of traditions 
in connection with the early history of this great Mercian 
See that make the task of the historian a somewhat barren 
toil, though not one whit more barren than the Saxon and 
Norman history of any other of our old English Sees. But 
when we come to the thirteenth century, the case is 
wholly different. The Chapter muniments, collated with the 
civil statements to be found in the Public Record Office, as 
shown from the portions recently printed by a local archzo- 
logical society, must be singularly rich in matters pertaining t> 
ecclesiastical disputes and jurisdiction, and to the general 
condition of the people of the Midlands during the long reign of 
Henry III., and right through the Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
Stuart dynasties. Then, again, so soon as the fourteenth 
century is entered, the profusion of material for a diocesan 
history is quite embarrassing, and requires the most careful 
digestion. ‘he official record of the diocese, some four years 
ago, called attention to the condition and contents of the Lich- 
field episcopal registers. It was there shown that in point of 
completeness and order the local annals of Lichfield were un- 
rivalled from the year 1296. For while there is not a single 
diocese with an absolutely unbroken record of episcopal acts, 
the registers of Lichfield will compare most favourably with those 
of every other diocese, whether we consider the fewness of the 
gaps, the short period over which they extend, or the com- 
paratively unimportant epochs during which they occur. 
This being the case, the statement of Mr. Beresford, in the 
preface to his volume, that “ materials for the work are remark- 
ably scanty,” is of so startling a character as to be quite 
bewildering. If Mr. Beresford means material already pub- 
lished, there is some truth in his remark, otherwise it is alto- 
gether and entirely erroneous. It is the common fault of the whole 
of this series of diocesan histories, so far as at present published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, valuable 
as they are in many respects, that far too little use hus been 
made of original and local records. But yet Mr. Beresford has 
been well aware of the richness of at least the episcopal registers 
of Lichfield, for he quotes very largely from manuscript abstracts 
made by Bishop Hobhouse, and lent him for the purpose. From 
the earliest register, that of Bishop Walter de Langton, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, and far the most valuable of the 
series, not a single quotation, even in a condensed form, seems 
to be made, the reason apparently being that Bishop Hobhouse 
has not analysed this volume. The acts of Bishop Norbury, 
Langton’s successor, are treated of at some length, under the 
title of ‘‘A Medixval Bishop at Work;” but the dryness 
of the bones that might have been made so full of life is pain- 
fully apparent; and on turning to the first volume of the Salé 
Archeological Collections, where the marginal headings of this 
register are given, with a few notes, it is plain that all the in- 
formation is transferred from those pages. Indeed, the whole 
of this chapter might have been written by any one in a couple 
of hours who had the Salt volume at his elbow, together with the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society’s Journal, for 1881, where the 
Lichfield Sacrists’ Roll, for 1346, is printed in full. Some of;‘the 
later registers are treated in an equally bald and barren 
manner, a score or two of facts being heaped together in a single 
paragraph. If Mr: Beresford can read these registers, he had 
no business to put off his readers with excerpts from a valuable 
but thread-bare analysis; and if he cannot, he should have 
waited to compile the diocesan history until he had the necessary 
skill, and until, also, he had the leisure wherein to assimilate 
these profound stores of literary food. A few of the graphic 
illustrations of men and manners, under successive bishops and 
deans, that might be so readily gleaned from episcopal and 
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capitular records, would throw much light on the condition of 
the country at different eras. The tale, for instance, might 
have been told, with all its quaint details, of the Coventry 
wife-murderer,—how he broke from his civil guards on the 
way to gaol, rushing at midnight into the priory church of 
Monks Kirkby and claiming sanctuary ; how the constables re- 
tired for assistance, and returned, making violent entrance into 
the church; how the prior and his monks, in their love for 
sanctuary rights, placed the murderer and adulterer on the very 
high altar itself, clasping his arms around the altar crucifix; 
how the civilians pushed aside the anathematising prior and his 
attendants, and dragged forth the criminal; and how tke 
Bishop, being invoked, excommunicated the whole posse of the 
civilians. Or, again, what a picture might have been presented 
of the poor, incontinent vicar-choral shivering through the 
whole of the choir offices of three long November days, clad in 
“surplice only” (not the Judicial Committee’s “ only,” but 
literally so, with bare head and legs), and with lighted taper in 
his hand, before the Dean’s stall in Lichfield Cathedral ! 

The only reference in the volume to the interesting question 
of ecclesiastiéal jurisdiction over morals in the post- Reformation 
days is an incidental mention, apparently with surprise that 
the Bishop’s Court adjudicated on such matters, about 1690. 
But it was the custom, at all events in the Midlands, for the 
churchwardens to present at the twice-a-year parochial 
visitations for all offences against morals, even down to the 
first decade of the present century. This subject of paro- 
chial visitations needs almost a special historian, so little is 
known, and still less printed, on the question. The church- 
wardens of Chapel-en-le-Frith presented parishioners for pre- 
nuptial fornication, for stone-throwing at the church, and for 
abusive language, as late as 1805, and the defendants were cited 
before the peculiar Decanal Court held at Bakewell, found guilty, 
condemned to public penance, and then, on application through 
proctor to the Chapter at Lichfield, allowed to commute the 
penance for a monetary fine. The Lichfield records abound 
with illustrations of this subject, both in episcopal and capitu- 
lar jurisdictions, from 1275 downwards... Dean Heywood, a 
noble benefactor of the cathedral, and a remarkable man in 
many ways, carried out his visitations of the city of Lichfieldin 
the fifteenth century in a most thorough manner. ‘Two 
assessors were appointed for every street and suburban district 
of the city, who reported to the Dean’s Court on a great variety of 
offences. Drinking at late hours, and gambling, as well as the 
usual category of sins that we might expect to meet with under 
the head of morals, down even to incest, were all taken 
cognisance of; and the citizens were severely dealt with in the 
way of penances and fines, the money payment being often re- 
fused, and public flogging round the Cathedral and market 
place insisted upon. 

The Elizabethan chapter of this work is specially disappoint- 
ing. The treatment of the Roman-Catholic families of Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire, the general harrying of the Recusants, 
who took refuge in the wildnesses of the Peak district, and the 
martyrdom of many of their priests, ought to have claimed a 
closer attention. For it was in this diocese that the persecu- 
tion was by far the hottest. Almost the whole of this unhappy 
work was done by the civil, rather thar the ecclesiastical power, 
and though the account of it -yet remains to be written, Mr. 
Beresford may therefore be, perhaps, pardoned for his very 
brief and unsatisfactory allusion to the subject, especially as its 
annals are rather to be found amid the national stores of Fetter 
Lane than in the diocesan archives of Lichfield. But on another 
point, local research might have enabled him to give a remark- 
able picture of the Elizabethan clergy at the close of that event- 
ful reign. Out of four hundred and four clergy of the diocese, 
only one hundred and four were graduates, and only seventy- 
three licensed as preachers. 

Our author has fallen into several inaccuracies, such as his 
estimate of rural deans of the thirteenth century, his idea of 
the “sole duty ” of chantry priests, and his notion of the way in 
which the monasteries served the appropriated churches, and 
has also gone astray on some minor details, such as the meaning 
of “a pair of organs ;” but it would be ungenerous to pursue the 
shortcomings of this work any further, for if it is approached 
without any high expectations of original research, the pages 
will be found to be eminently readable, and on all vital points 
reliable, whilst its general fairness of tone will commend it to 
the clergy of the diocese as a suitable present for the pupil- 
teachers and senior scholars of their Sunday schools. 





AUSTRALIAN HISTORY.* 


Tne present time, when the Australian Colonies are evidently 

about to take a new departure, by becoming a confederation, 

and, through confederation, effectually claiming the hegemony 

of the Archipelago, of which their continent is the natural 

centre of gravity, is very opportune for the publication 

of the two historical works we have bracketed together, 

Their very faults, from the literary point of view, render 
them the more valuable in this political connection. They 

differ, indeed, in character and in area. Mr. Rusden’s 

three volumes necessarily include the story told in one by 

Mr. Bonwick, who, moreover, does not claim for his work the 

description of a history of Port Philip, much less of Victoria, 

but prefers to style it “ the narrative of attempted settlements, 

and ultimately of the permanent occupation of the territory.” 

But they agree in being exhaustive, discursive, and detailed, in 

belonging to the thesaurus, rather than to the historical, type of 

literature. To read the three volumes, with their 2,000 pages, 

in which the veteran Mr. Rusden, equalling his own “longest 

on record work,” his History of New Zealand, tells the story of 

Australia from 1616, when Dirk Hartog, voyaging from Holland 

to India, landed on Australian soil at Sharks’ Bay, down to the 

confederation and annexation schemes of our own time, is one 

of those labours which only love, or a crisis demanding special 

knowledge, could induce one to undertake. The task recalls the 
subtle distinction of a forgotten humourist; it is calculated to 

make one not grey, but bald. It is a feat, like the ascent 
of Ben Nevis, to be performed only in the interests of 

science. Even when a man accomplishes it in this spirit, he 
must make frequent stoppages for rest and refreshment; 

and he must make up his mind that it will ultimately entail 

upon him the loss, if not of health, certainly of hair. But the 
present moment is the very one for such works as those of Mr, 
Rusden, and (in a less degree) of Mr. Bonwick, to appear. 

Another stage in the evolution of the Australian Colonies is 

about to be reached, and data on which to base a prediction as 
to its character cannot be too numerous. Such data we have 
in Mr. Rusden’s prodigious, but honest, careful, exhaustive, and 
indeed encyclopaedic work, which is ali the more, rather than all 
the less readable, that he has served it up with the gravy 
of his own personal loves and hates. Of Mr. Bonwick’s volume 
on Port Philip we must content ourselves with saying that it 
contains a number of curious details, and gives an excellent 
sketch of John Batman, one of the most interesting of 

Australian pioneers, whose courage and character were such 

that a desperate bushranger surrendered to him simply because, 
as he said, he was a “ brave man.” 

A perusal of Mr. Rusden’s pages is calculated, we fear, to 
make the reader incline to adopt Mr. Arnold’s, rather than 
the late Mr. Roebuck’s, view of “the best breed in the whole 
world.” He will be far oftener ashamed than proud of his 
countrymen. Mr. Rusden tells once more the story of the 
Botany-Bay convict settlements, and a more horrible tale of 
degradation and depravity the history of the Anglo-Saxon race 
does not include. Sydney Smith, whose essays on Australia are 
perhaps the best, because the most earnest, he ever wrote, drew, 
in 1823, the picture of “a wicked little tailor” writing to England 
from Botany Bay that ‘ he was as comfortable as a finger in a 
thimble, that though a fraction of humanity, he had several 
wives, and was filled every day with rum and kangaroo.” But 
this “sartorial Borgia’? must be considered a saint and a 
gentleman compared with some, perhaps the majority, of the men 
who must be reckoned the founders of modern Australia. Then 
the story of the dealings of the settlers with the Aborigines 
is one that it is impossible to read without indignation. The 
Queenslanders were, perhaps to some extent are, the worst 
offenders in this respect on the Australian continent. Fancy 
an Englishman writing in 1880 to an English newspaper, “ We 
must go the whole length, and say that the sooner we clear away 
the weak, useless race, the better. And being a useless race, 
what does it matter what they suffer, any more than the 
distinguished philanthropist who writes in his behalf cares 
for the wounded, half-dead pigeon he butchers at his 
pigeon matches?” Mr. Rusden tells once more the history 
of the gold discoveries, but somehow it has a sordid rather 
than aromantic look. Finally, we confess that the narrative 
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of the later struggles of colonial legislatures, which Mr. Rusden 
gives with fullness, is dreary reading. Australian politicians 
seem, even when they were in the right—as in the dispute 
with the Home Authorities on transportation, they certainly 
were—to have been as much given to petty personalities as 
the proverbial vestryman. Mr. Rusden himself writes 
like a combatant. He defends Wentworth—in some respects, 
the strongest man Australia has yet produced—sneers at Lord 
Sherbrooke, as ‘‘the versatile Mr. Lowe;” says violent things 
against Sir Charles Gavan Duffy; and speaks of his béte 
notre, Dr. Lang, a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, in 
language which almost rivals that of Warren Hastings’s 
military friend, who spoke of “that reptile Mr. Burke.” Can 
Lord Sherbrooke now believe that, by way of satirising a Judge 
who was “selling off” on the occasion of his retirement from 
the colony with which he had been connected, he put these 
words into his mouth P— 
“ Here goes the portrait of Sir Richard Burke, 

For whom I long did all the dirty work ; 

His way of ruling was a perfect see-saw, 

The voice of Jacob, and the hands of Esau ;” 
or that, no further back than 1845, he wrote thus of the then 
Governor of New South Wales, and of the persons who were 
likely to attend his levée on the Queen’s birthday P— 

“Thank him for what his harpies have not reft ; 

Thank him for what prerogative has left ; 

Thank him for revenue he dares not take ; 

Thank him—for laws he yet has spared to break ; 

Thank him—for lands which, innocent of rent, 

Yield not his vampires twenty-five per cent. ; 

Thanks for the Gordian knot his hand untied, 

The ‘solemn compact’ solemnly denied.” 
The annals of Australia are full of the hard and necessary 
pioneer work of civilisation; but its true heroes up to the 
present time are its explorers of the type of Leichhardt and 
Burke. It is safe, however, to predict a great future for 
Australia, and even the appearance of great men, when, as Mr. 
Rusden quaintly puts it, “a fair proportion of her people 
shall have been released from journal claims which enthral or 
impede the mind.” 


As we have already hinted, the early portion of Mr. Rusden’s 
work, his account of the first settlements and of the first struggles 
is Australia, is the most interesting. After the continent begins, 
so to speak, to split into different colonies, its history 
becomes to a large extent sectional. Even the appearance 
of such problems as those of the treatment of the Aborigines, 
of the stoppage of transportation, of the settlement of the land, 
of the gold discoveries, and of Chinese cheap labour, which may 
seem common to all, or to many of the colonies, fails to give 
the air of homogeneity to the later portions of their history. 
This is the fault of Mr. Rusden’s subject, however, rather than 
of Mr. Rusden hiinself. His book, indeed, resembles Australia in 
being large and loose-jointed, rather than compact. Anincreasing 
purpose runs through it, no doubt, but time only can tell what 
it is. In this respect, the present work may appear to compare 
favourably with Mr. Rusden’s former book, his History of New 
Zealand, the central fact in which is the record of the struggle 
between white settlers and the natives. But then the interests 
of New Zealand are, or at all events were then, simple; those 
of Australia are becoming more and more complex. Mr. Rusden, 
however, gives ample tables of contents and an excellent index, 
and so his work is of very great value, as the chief historical 
reference work on Australia. But it has other merits, as 
we have already mentioned. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——= = 

A History of London. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. Supplement 
tothe First Edition. (Edward Stanford.)—This little book is intended 
as an appendix to the first edition of the History of London, reviewed 
in our columns last summer. It contains the history of the way in 
which the vast estates of the Duke of Westminster came into 
possession of his family. From this it would appear that the 
Grosvenors in London are like the Hapsburgs in Europe: “ Bella 
gerunt, alii; tu, felix Austria! nube’’; and like the Hapsburgs, what 
they have got by the aid of Venus, they have a way of keeping. The 
boundaries of the Grosvenor estate are still the same as the 
boundaries of the estate of Mary Davies, who was married in 1676 at 
the age of 11 to Sir Richard Grosvenor, aged 19. This family episode 
is followed by a sketch of the “ History of London Trade,” which is 
compressed into the same space, and is about as valuable and useful 








as such a sketch could be expected to be. Then follows a well-known 
view of London seen from the Surrey side in 1710, and a map of 
the Grosvenor estate in 1723. We see that Mr. Loftie has a list of 
additions and corrections, and states that he has “endeavoured to profit 
by the newspaper criticisms which -he had seen.’’ His endeavours 
have apparently not been successful, so far as our criticisms were con- 
cerned, as his hideous blunders about the present government of 
London pointed out by us, and subsequently in a letter to the Times 
by Mr. Firth this year, still remain uncorrected. 

History of the Northern Pacific Railroad, by E. V. Smalley; and 
Guide to the Northern Pacific Railroad, by U. J. Winsor. (Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.)—These two books form part of the library of litera- 
ture which has already appeared in that latest effort of American 
enterprise, the Northern Pacific Railroad. The story of the Northern 
Pacific is on a par with that of its various promoters. It runs on the 
track which as long ago as 1803 was the first explored and the first 
selected for a trans-continental road ; which was also the first to be 
advocated for a railway by a Missionary in 1835; was nearly 
being actually undertaken in 1848; and yet was, after all, destined 
to be nearly a generation behind the line of the Central Pacific, which 
was not thought of for half a century afterwards. Even in. America, 
therefore, all great projects are not completed in a day ; though it 
must be admitted that this project, once taken thoroughly ia hand, 
was carried out, if not in a day, yet in a period, relatively speaking, 
not very much longer, The 2,168 miles of railway were not begun 
till the summer of 1870, and in spite of three years of insolvency, the 
line was finished in 1882. The country through which it passes was a 
wilderness when the line was begun. Minnesota and Dakota are now 
the world’s wheat-fields. There was not a single town on the track 
from Lake Superior to Paget Sound with more than ten houses; now 
the population of Minnesota alone is 1,000,000. Minneapolis 
and St. Panl, the twin cities on either side of the Upper 
Mississippi, did not exist thirty years ago; now they each have 
80,000 inhabitants, Even at the extreme western end of the line, 
Portland, which in 1870 had 1,100 people, had 35,000 in 1882, and 
by now has probably 50,000; while all along the line, towns, ranging 
from 1,000 to 10,000, have sprung up like mushrooms. The scenery 
appears to be magnificent. At the east end there is the Lake 
District, in which the lakes are so huge and so thick-lain, that lakes 
as big as Grasmere are far too small to be named. Then come the 
rolling prairie lands, with their rich soil; then the “ Bad Lands,” a 
volcanic region twisted and broken into all kinds of fantastic forms, 
and productive of such wild beauties as are more strikingly developed 
in the Yellowstone National Park, to which a branch line diverges. 
Next come the mountains of Montana, with their splendours of 
scenery and of silver, the river valleys of the Willamette and the 
Columbia; and finally, the glory of glacier and mountain, of sea and 
forest, combined in Paget Sound. Altogether, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad well deserves to have its history written, as an instance of 
the extraordinary enterprise and energy of the American people, 
and of the extraordinary physical magnitude, variety, and magnifi- 
cence of the country. 

The Creators of the Ageof Steel. By W. T. Jeans. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir William Siemens, and Sir Joseph 
Whitworth are the chief subjects of Mr. Jeans’s book ; but he has also 
given chapters to Sir John Brown, famous for his manufacture of 
armour-plates, and to Messrs. §. G. Thomas and G. J. Shelus, who 
have both done good service in practical metallurgy. The first two 
memoirs may be regarded as the most interesting of the series, Sir 
Henry Bessemer’s, on account of the versatility of his inventive 
genius, Sir William Siemens’s for the wav in which great scientific 
knowledge was blended with practical aptitude. The history of the 
Bessemer inventions is certainly more creditable to their author than 
to those who have used them. There is something peculiarly dis- 
creditable in the way in which the Government of the day (it was 
that which came into power with the Reform Bill) behaved to Sir Henry 
Bessemer in the matter of his ingenious invention of a stamp (we are 
taking, of course, Mr. Jeans’s account as correct). Briefly put, the case 
isthis. He invented astamp which could not be forged. Government 
accepted the idea, and offered him a post with £600 a year to see it 
carried out. He improved the idea in a way that rendered his ser- 
vices as superintendent unnecessary, and the authorities accepted the 
improved idea, and gave him nothing. Possibly it turned out for the 
best. He might have rested on his superintendent’s salary, and never 
gone on to the great invention which has added so much to the wealth 
of the country, and which, as we are glad to know, has so handsomely 
remunerated himself. 

Charles Dayrell : a Modern Bacchanal. By Henry Solly. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Solly’s ‘‘Bacchanal” is a worshipper of the true 
Bacchus, the joyous, triumphant god, not of the false Bacchus, the 
bloated Silerus, his garlands falling awry over a face painted with 
wine-lees, with whom the baser tendencies of ancient thought some- 
times confounded him. Dayrell’s childhood and school-days are 
described with much freshness and vigour; but it is on his Oxford 
days that Mr. Solly has expended the greatest pains. He goes up to 
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college, a fine, vigorous fellow, well provided with money, and with 
the greatest capacity for enjoyment. A hard rider, an admirable 
whip, he would have found a ready welcome from the fast set of fox- 
hunters and hard drinkers. But he has a nobler conception of joy 
than any which such as they have formed. It is a great human 
emotion, which the spirit of Christ may exalt into a grace. Of course, 
the young fellow is not perfect. The confusion of the old mythology 
would not have occurred, had not the exaltation of gladness been peril- 
ously near to the exaltation of excess. But he has got a firm grasp ona 
great principle of life ; and, on the whole, he keeps toit. By a bold pre- 
vision of what was to happen some half a century later, Mr. Solly 
makes his hero bring about a representation of the Bacchae of 
Euripides in Christ Church hall. The scene of this representation is 
described with much graphic force. Generally, Oxford life is set 
before us in a very life-like way, all the more creditable to the writer 
because, we believe, he is not an alumnus of the University. Some 
of the great men of the day, notably Dr. Arnold, come upon the 
scene; a bold experiment, perhaps, but here not unsuccessful. 
Leaving Oxford, the hero devotes himself to a practical preaching of 
his doctrine. The lives of the poor are to be brightened and en- 
nobled by this development of the Gospel of glad tidings. Art, music, 
all other available influences that can elevate and beautify common 
things, are to be brought within their reach. This is Charles 
Dayrell’s work in the world. His private life has a story of its own, 
not, we think, so happily conceived as that portion of the tale of 
which we have spoken. 


First Love, and Pinin and Barbirin. By Ivan 8. Targénev. With 
an Introduction by Sidney Jerrold. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Tur- 
génev does not shock his readers, but there is something very sombre, 
and sometimes one is inclined to say worse than sombre, about his 
tales. Take, for instance, the first of these two stories. A lad recounts 
the experiences of his “ first love.” They are described with remarkable 
power. We see every scene, we realise every person. But then how 
hideous the revelation, when’ we find that the lad’s rival is his own 
father ; and that the bright creature whom he loves, with her caprice, 
her varying moods of gaiety and sadness, of coldness and tenderness, 
is nothing else than the mistress of a married man! In the second 
story, there is again an element of unlawful love, but not of so hideous 
a kind; and Pinin, the philanthropist, is a noble conception. We 
read of him as he struggles against wrong, in the old, evil days, when 
the owners of serfs did as they would with their own, with no one to 
say them “nay,” and we part with him when he says his “Nunc 
Dimittis,’ on hearing of the Emperor Alexander’s emancipation of 
the serfs. Mr. Jerrold has prefixed an interesting introduction, 
describing Turgénev’s life and literary work. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. By William Smith, D.C.L., 
and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. New Edition. (John Murray.)—This 
new edition of the “ Dictionary for Schools ” exhibits in many respects 
considerable improvements. First and foremost of these is the 
thorough revision of the etymological portion of the work. Dr. 
Ingram, of Dublin, has undertaken this, and his name is a sufficient 
guarantee for its excellence. The spelling has been made to harmonise 
with the best authorities. Certainty cannot be obtained in this 
respect; indeed spelling fluctuates in the most trustworthy manu- 
scripts ; still, there are many points that may now be regarded as finally 
settled, about which the practice of forty years ago was certainly 
erroneous. A matter of detail of some importance is the translation 
of many of the examples given; it is a concession, and probably a 
useful concession, to the idleness, or, it may be, the excessive occupa- 
tion of learners. We are not sure that the plan of a separate index 
for proper names is a good one; but it is certainly good to increase 
their number. We like the arrangement under separate headings of 
such words as magis. Logically, of course, it course, it comes under 
the heading of magnus, but practically it is better by itself. 


Pericles Brum: a Satirical Romance. By Austin Pember. (J. 
and R. Maxwell.)—This is another forecast of the future, taking the 
turn not of scientific development, the favourite topic of romancers, 
but of political advance. Pericles is the son of the Duke de Vere, 
and is kidnapped by an ardent democrat of the time, to be wrought 
into the chosen instrument for destroying the aristocracy, the Church, 
—in fact, society generally. How this is done is the story which is 
told in this volume. It is done with much cleverness; but as Lord 
Granville said of Lord Salisbury’s charges against the Ministry, there 
is not enough shading in it. -And there are some very obvious imita- 
tions. The “ Rey. Paul Thicksides,’’ Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who “in face and form was an amiable Pickwick ” 
(surely it is of the essence of a Pickwick to be amiable), is a gentle- 
man whom we have met before in fiction not wholly unlike to this, 
and his sermon preached before the University is another familiar 
acquaintance. It is well written, however, and so is the rival dis- 
course, delivered, more Academico, by the Rev. Gerald Arbuthnot, the 
sole surviving representative of Oxford orthodoxy. After all, there 
is little to ke said about Pericles Brum, except that it is clever and 





Uncle George’s Money. By S.C. Bridgeman. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)--We have here two volumes of love-making, which ig 
carried on between four young ladies and a slightly larger number of 
men, young and middle-uged. There is a rich uncle, who makes him. 
self as disagreeable in life and death as he well could. There is an ex. 
travagant father, who fares better than he deserved; and there are 
some minor characters, one of them, the benevolent old clergyman, Piers 
Lambert, not more than a sketch, but the most pleasing personage in 
the book. Not much novelty can be expected out of these materials, 
yet the reader will find something of the kind. We venture to say 
that the scene in which Charlie Wingfield proposes to Maggie is quite 
a new thing in literature. ‘ Look here, Maggie, ’m going to make 
up my difference with you. You’vealways wanted to marry me, I know, 
and you may have your will at last. Don’t ever smoke another cigar, 
that’s all.” Maggie, we may explain, was a fast young lady, and had 
capped her offences by smoking—not a cigar, as her suitor unkindly 
puts it, but a cigarette—on the box of adrag. She is mean-spirited 
enough to accept the offer thus made, and is happy ever after. The 
tale is slight, but inoffensive, and fairly readable. 

Portry.—Interludes and Undertones. By Charles Mackay. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Dr. Mackay has a well-earned place among the poete 
muinores of this generation, or perhaps we should rather say, of the 
generation that is passing away. We cannot honestly say that there 
is any thing in this volume which will raise it higher. He has givenus 
his best before, and the gleanings are naturally not the finest specimens 
of the harvest. For the most part, these occasional verses—and there 
is nothing that seems to us to claim to be anything more—want both 
spirit and finish. Even in the one which we now quote, having 
honestly sought out the best to show our readers, there are blemishes :— 

“Gop GiveTH His BELOVED SLEEP. 


“TI strive with aching heart and head, 
All the long day and half the night, 
For paltry recompense of bread, 
And win it in the world’s despite ; 
It gives me life, and little more ; 
Yet why complain? One blessing cheap 
Is superadded to my store— 
God giveth His beloved sleep. 


**‘Andam I one of these? Why not? 
Our pains and pleasures intertwine— 
After the fight that must be fought 
There comes a truce with divine, 
’Tis wise to struggle and endure; 
After all sorrow great and deep, 
The recompense is sweet and sure— 
God giveth His beloved sleep.’ 


A Circle of Song ; or, Lays of Love and Laughter. (J. Palmer, Cam- 
bridge.)—The author has collected here the verses which it has 
amused him to write during the course of years, which have now 
reached, as we gather from one or two dates given in the course of 
the volume, a not inconsiderable number. It might have been better 
if he had left them in the obscurity of his writing-desk. His 
“love” is ‘not always very refined, and his “ laughter’? sometimes 
is a little wanting in reverence, and nearly always in genuine mirth. 
Vers de société such as our author aspires to write must be always 
perfect in form. We may pardon much to a poet who is seeking to 
express laboriously some profound thought or lofty imagination ; but 
a jest,a fancy, must ask for no indulgence. Of all things in the 
world, a clumsy jester is the greatest mistake. By far the best thing 
in the volume is “ Mon Chateau en Espagne,” though even this wants 
finish. Here are two stanzas :— 


“For my wife never sculds, and her friends are all nic>, 
No tattlers, gossips, or humps; 
The babes good as gold, never spoken to twice, 
Free from whooping-cough, measles, and mumps, 
My stables hold hunters of temper and dash, 
My cellars Moselle and Champagne, 
The housemaids are models, the cats never smash 
The best vase in my castle in Spain. 
“When I take down my drag to the races close by, 
The favourite wins every day, 
And more wonderful still, it is hard to say why, 
The ring-men are certain to pay. 
When to finish the eve a small gamble begins, 
For luck we are still in the vein, 
Having found out a game at which every one wins 
Only played at my castle in Spain.” 
Love and Music. By Percy Reeve. (David Bogue.)—Mr. Reeve 
can write some pretty verses. The poem with which he begins his 
volume, “Ghismond and Guiscard’’ (adapted from Boccaccio), is 
a very creditably exectited composition, after the manner of Leigh 
Hunt. We cannot say that the style is that which we most admire. 
It is somewhat “ namby-pamby,”’ and wants manliness and vigour. 
The young gentleman who,— 
** Had learned some ballads with a strange, sad tane, 
That he would sing as do in plenilune 
The nightingales their songs of agony, 
So smoothly as to sweeten misery,” 
and the king’s fair daughter who loves him, “ though little more than 
servant to the king,” are creatures of the sickly-sentimental sort, who 
do not really interest us. Still, their story, such as it is, is told with 
some grace and play of fancy. (We hope, by the way, that Dr. 
Marray will not forget “ plenilune” for his “ New English Dictionary.” 
Some of the other poems, too, are of at least fair quality. “ Pro- 
vision,” for instance, wherein the cause of “ love in a hut’? is prettily 
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pleaded. We are all the more sorry that Mr. Reeve shows now and 
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then the cloven hoof of the “ Fleshly School.” He goes now and 
then into wild rhapsodies about the beauty of women, and when this 
mood is on him forgets, we are constrained to say, both purity and 
reverence. Inthe “ Ballad of Ada,” there occurs in the first stanza 
a simile which is far too shockingly profane for us to quote. Else- 
where, we have such rubbish as :— 


* Whose little, biting teeth 
Are God’s mercies beneath 
The rose-red lips,” &c. 


But this, we take it, is Mr. Reeve’s first volume, and his case is not 
hopeless. This is, we hope, but “some heat of youthful blood,” on 
which he will look, when his years are somewhat increased, with 
ghame.—— Ella Cuthullin, and other Poems, Old and New, by 
Greville J. Chester. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—The principal poem 
in this volume is in every way a dreary performance. The story is 
dismal, it would not be too much to say hideous; and the verse 
in which it is told of the feeblest kind. Mr. Chester is one of the 
multitude of writers who fancy that blank verse is easy, because it 
escapes the one difficulty of rhyme, and are not aware that the art of 
duly varied pauses, to speak of one thing only, is far more difficult of 
attainment than any finding of apt rhymes can be. What could be 
weaker than such verse as this ? :— 


* Also on Ivan did a new life dawn, 
For Ella would recount old Keitic lays 
And Scandinavian legends, which to him 
Were yet a book unsealed, so long had he 
Been absent from the North; for, when a boy, 
He, with his sire, had left bleak Scotia’s shores, 
To seek a home with Scotia’s rightful King, 
Who, driven from his kingdom, found at length 
A resting-place within an exile’s grave.” 
Mr. Chester, it is true, is not happier in rhyme, witness the follow- 
ing:— ¥ } 
** T’ve sat ’neath ancient olives near the Ilissus, 
And watch’d the Olympian columns touched with flame, 
And wandered through the vineyard of Cephissus, 
Colonus’ grove,—a shrine that knows no shame.” 


What can be the meaning of “a shrine that knows no shame’’? Itis 
scarcely happy, too, though it is probably novel, to rhyme “ classic 
Isis’ with “ academic paradises.””——The City of Success, and other 
Poems. By Henry Abbey. (C. Appleton and Co., New York.)— 
“The City of Success,” ard ‘ The City of Decay,” which follows it 
ater on in the volume, are allegories, not very happily conceived or 
skilfully executed. Still, there are happy passages in them. Here, 
for instance, is a graceful fancy, expressed with some force :— 


** Naked were the infant moments, 
But with fruit-tree blossoms belted, 
Which were ever snowing petals 
And bestrewing all the ground, 
Then came lissome older children, 
By the flying b'ossoms pelted,— 
Graceful Hours, and twelve were rosy ; 
Twelve were vailed and starry crowned. 


** Then the Days came, budding maidens : 
They had hair of morning brightness, 
And about with night were skirted ; 
Some days dark and others fair. 
At their heels the Months close followed ; 
In their steps was less of lightness ; 
On her arm a shield of silver 
Each Month lifted in the air.” 


But what of the metre? Surely there is but a scant allowance of 
rhymes, and these too widely separated to have their effect. “The 
Ballad of Consolation” is of a less ambitious kind, and is more suc- 
cessful. The same may be said of the Indian story, “ Liberty.” 
Abel: a Tragedy. By Francis Henry Cliffe. (Remington.)—Mr. 
Cliffe thinks that “dramas founded on Biblical events ought 
always to have a large admixture of lyric poetry,” and that 
Alfieri and Byron have failed in dealing with the subject which 
h a8 attempted, because they neglected this canon. Accordingly, 
he gives us some dialogues, some soliloquies, and a very large 
proportion of choral odes, duly divided into strophes, anti- 
strophes, and epodes. But he has certainly forgotten one thing. If 
we are to have a tragedy, we must have something dramatic, and 
this is wholly lacking. The fact is that, as might be expected, 
the theme is far beyond the author’s power. He fails in the first 
req .isite of dignity. ‘Satan and the Demons Dance” is a stage 
direction which is really too absurd. Fancy the Satan of Milton 
dancing! ‘“ Enter Satan, in a fiery chariot, drawn by two black 
horses, that emit fire from their mouths and nostrils,” is not much 
det 
@ »s.) received an edition in one volume of Charles Kingsley : 
his .*(t-.s,and Memoirs of his Life. Edited by his Wife. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It is abridged from the cabinet edition, itself 
an abridgment of the original life. This latter, it is interesting to 
know, had reached a thirteenth edition in 1879 (Canon Kingsley died 
in 1875) ; and the cabinet edition has also reached a thirteenth edi- 
tion. The original life is not, we understand, to be republished, and 
should become a book of some value.—The Laws concerning Public 
Health, edited by W. Robert Smith, M.D., and Henry Smith, M.B. 
(Sampson Low and Co.), a large octavo of more than eight hundred 
closely-printed pages. “A mighty maze,” possibly “not without a 
plan,” are these same laws. Tables of contents and a copious index 
help to make them a little plainer, but we should be glad to have a 
Comprehensive view of the action and bearing of the whole, Wemay 











hope, from a hint in the preface, that this may yet be forthcoming. — 
May’s Press Manual for 1884 (the seventh annual edition).—Nursery 
Hints, a Mother’s Guide in Health and Disease, by Nathaniel Edward 
Davies. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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Darkness and Dawn, 12mo, cloth .............:scereceseeeeees ..(0. K, Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Elbon (B.), Bethesda, 3 vols. cr 8vo, cloth ... ..(Macmillan) 31/6 
Elphinstone (M.), Selections from, &c., 8ve, ¢ a .... (Bentley) 21/0 
English Verse; Ballads and Romances, cr 8vo, cloth .. . K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Euripides, Alcestis, by “ H. B. L.,’’ 8vo, ClOth.............c0:csseeseereereeces (Bentley) 2/6 
Fielding (H.), Novels, 5 vols 8v0, ClOth..............cseescecsesceeeescreeeees (Routledge) 52/6 
Friswell (H.), One of Two, 12mo ..................055 (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Garvock (B. A. L.), Joyful through Hope, cr 8V0 ............:ceceeceeeeeees (Seeley) 50 
Gould (J.), The Game of Draughts, 12mo............ (Marlborough) 26 
Grant (J.), Miss: Cheyne, of Essilmont, 12m0.............00..s000csseeeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Hallatt (G. W. T.), Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship, 12mo...(Spon) 1/6 
Hands (1'.), Numerical Exercises in Chemistry, er 8vo... ........(8. Low & Co.) 2/6 
Hardy (I. D.), Between Two Oceans, 8V0 ............s0cceceeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 15/0 
Heatley (H. R.), Easy Latin and Greek Grammar Papers, 12mo (Rivington) 2,0 
Hennell (!'.), Hydraulic and other Tables, 12m90................ceee seeceeseeees (Spon) 4/6 
Hinton (J.), An English Madonna, small 4to . ...(Remington) 6/0 
Jaunt iv a Junk (A), &., er 8vo . Kegan Paul & Co.) 7,6 
Jones (F. W ), The Construction of the Tricycle, er 8vo............... (S mpkin) 16 
Knight (£. H.), A Dictionary of Mechanics, Supplementary Volume (Cassell) 21/0 
Lock (C. G. W.), Workshop Receipts, cr 8v0_.......4.. (Syon) 40 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman (The), small 4to ..e.(Bell) 60 
Mackenzie (C.), The Storm and Sunshine of a Soldier’s Life, 2 vols. (Douglas) 150 
Macpher-on (F.), Poetry of Modern Greece, 13mo .............00000-0 (Macmillan) 5/0 
Murton (W.), Wreck Inquiries, cr 8V0 ............:ceceeseeeee ones «Stevens & Sons) 24/0 
Our Modern Philosophers, Darwin, Bain, and Spencer, cr 8vo (T.F.Unwin) 4,6 
Paterson (H. 8.), The Fourfold Life, cr 890 ...........0..cccsseeeeeeeeees (J. F. Shaw) 5/0 
Pigott (T. D.), London Birds and London Insexts, er 8vo ....(Harrison) 2,0 
Poe (E. A.), Poems and Essays, 16mo .......... se AS. Low & Co.) 2/0 
ee ee. (S. Low & Co.) 2/0 
Riddell (J. H.), Prince of Wales’s , 12 ... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Ritchie (J. E.), Lite of W. E. Gladstone, cr 8v0 ...............ceeceecee ees (Sangster) 3/6 
Ritter (*. L.), Music in England, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....(Reeves) 13/6 
Rose (E. J.), Sermons, cr 8V0 ..0........048 eee .(Rivinston) 7/6 
Sankey (J. D.), The Gospel Choir, 4to ... van & Scott) 16 
Savage (M. J.), Beliefs about the Bible, 8vo.. (Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Sher (i. ©.), Loves Them. Ma? SBM .........0.ccccrcsccsoscsncvees-nseseee Rivington) 2/0 
Smith (T.), Sermons Preached in Temple Parish Chureb, 12mo (Blackwood) 4/6 
Spratt (A. W.), Exercises in Translation at Sight, er 8vo............ (Rivington) 4/6 
Swift (J. A.), The Practical Telegrapher, 8vo (Spon) 7/6 
Swinton (A. C.), The Principle and Practice of Electric Lighting (Longman) 5/0 
Tops of the Mountains (The), 12m0................060668 .... (Remington) 36 
Tracks in Norway of Four Pairs of Feet, 12mo . ...(S. Low & Co) 2/0 
Wallace (R.W.), Patents, Designs, and Trade-Ms , 1883, 8vo(Maxwell) 8/0 
RE (ied, Bey Grleeh, CF B00 evsicinssesnicsvesesnesecscosssenssesssnsoveed (Bentley) 6/0 





ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 











The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR, 

for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s, Can b2 sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











————_ 
It is particularly requested that all applications for Copi 
pies 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, pf. 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the canse 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr.H. LAURANCE, F.S.8 

Oculist Optician, 1s OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURUH STREET. ; 














A LADY, living in Oxford, can offer a very COMFORTABLE 

HOME to an ORPHAN, or to any Lady who does not care for the 
responsibilities of housekeeping.—"‘ S. J.,”’ care of Messrs, SLATJ'ER and ROSE, 
3 H gh Street, Oxford. 


ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564. Head 
Master—Rev. D. 8S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 
Honours 1883-4 include Scholarsh p, Corpus Christi, Oxon.; the ‘* Essex” at 
Hertford; Exhibition at Wadham, and three Second-Classes (two first division), 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge. . 
Terms in School House (owing to endowment), £48 per annum; Masters’ 
Honses, £70. 
Entrance Examination and three Junior Exhibitions, May 8‘h. 











ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1881.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALAC#, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Compauy, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products, The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, entry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents. 

The arrangements for the Fine Arts Section are 
under the direction of Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, 25 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 

GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G. GORDUN CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


ATLONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 


TION, in aid of Social Progress and Education 





in Inda. The ANNUAL MEETING will te held 
on MONDAY, March 17th, 1884, at 4 p.m., at 
EXETER HALL, Strand. The Right Hon. Sir 


ARTHUR H )BHOUSE, K.C.8.1., will take the 
chair. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., James 
Bryce, Kq., M.P, M. M. Bhownaggree, Esq., Sir 
Lepel Griffin, K.G.S.1., Hamid Ali Khan, Esq,, 
Sir W. Guyer Hunter, M.D., K.C.M.G., Dr. Leitner, 
N. N. Mitra, Esq., Sir John Budd Phear, and other 
Gentlemen will take part in the proceedings. E. 
A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. No cards required. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS and PAYSICS 
will shortly be VACANT, in consequence of the re- 
signation of Professor Garnett. 

Salary, £400 per annum, with a portion of the fees. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent to me, on 
or before March 25th. 

Further part'cu!ars and conditions will be sent, on 
application to the Honorary Secretary, 

SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, 
March, 1884. Town Clerk, Nottingham. 


| EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 

A MISTRESS wiil shortly be appointed to give 
INSTRUCTION in DRAWING and PAINTING in 
this School after Easter next. She will be expected 
to attend the School from two to four p.m. for five 
days a weck. Salary, £100 a —. Candidates are 
requested to sen’ in their applications, addressed to 
the SECRETARY, Girls’ High School, Leeds. 


RTISTLC PARTNERSHIP for 
SALE (Half Share), Drawing and Painting 
Teaching Practice —Addre-s, ‘‘M. 22,’ care of C. 
BIRCHALL, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 














( {IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F. es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three 
years, will be competed for on May 6th and 7th. Open 
to Boys under 15. For details as to Junior and Senior 
Platt Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head Master. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.— Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 

June 20ih. For Boys under 14o0n January Ist, 1884.— 

For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


SKITES, GODALMING (formerly 

a Charterhouse Boarding House).—C. 8. 

JHERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 

FOURTEEN BOYS to be —_ for the Public 

Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 

given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


OITIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


bc LTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the Value of £100 
and £60, are AWARDED ANNUALLY, in October, 
at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to 
G. REN DLE, Meiical Secretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 






































REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
—A Lady in the SOUTH of ENGLAND bas 
TWO VACANCIES in her School for Little Boys, 
Terms moderate. Individual care. , 
Au INVALID BOY or YOUTH can be received. 
Situation very healthy; in the country neir the se:; 
honse in its own grounds.—Address, “J. A.,” care of 
meen and CO., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, 
ornbiu. 


- COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £6¢ to £20, will be open for competition in July. 
_For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. . 

CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINDSLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A Church of England School for one hundred Sons 
of Clergymen, Army and Navy Meo, and the like. 

Thirty guneas per annum; Entrance Fee, five 
guineas. 

SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 8. 

8. B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, 
near LEICESTER. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
April 25th. 

The Misses FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by three res dent, 
besides visiting Masters. The U'‘assics are taught by 
W. B, Taylor, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of Bra-enose 
College, Oxford.—Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


O RETIRED OFFICERS with 
FAMILIES, — Advertiser wishes to LET 
roomy, old-fashioned HOUSE. Some years at 
tenant’s option. Educational advantages. Between 
30 and 40 miles from London.—Address, ‘‘ VOU B.,” 
care of MAY’S, 159 Piccadilly. 














RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Desizns 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 

PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. 
Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel ga dens, 
specially fitted for winter use. Reduced tariff from 
November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, L[ifracombe, 
Devon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes’ 

waik of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
Garden, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TONKIN; or, France in the Far East. By 
CB. Normay, late of the 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps. Demy 
8vo, with Maps, lis. as) ‘ ; 

“Captain Norman's book [8 08 Obie curly relations between ‘France and 

} merry before the French Revolution, and continuing the narrative of the 

present war down to the recent operations.’’—Athenwum, 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale fur Children of all 


_ By Herman Merrvatz, Author of “Faucit of Balliol,” ‘* White 
oor tat Illustrated by Eagar Giberne. Small crown 8vo0. [Newt week, 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 


Arruor GrirFitus, H.M.’s Inspector of Prisons. New Edition, 1 vol. demy 
8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 

“ Major Griffiths’ volumes will long continue to be the standard work on a 
painful eubje t. such as few men could have handled with so much good feeling 
and delicacy, and they deserve to be read by all students of our modern sociology 
who are inglined t» question whether the progress of society in mercy and nobility 
of sentiment is or is not a fact.” —Atheneum, 











NEW NOVELS. 
INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Haminron 


Aip&, Author of “ Rita,” &. 2 vols. 


“ The book is avowely a ‘society story,’ and the vices of worldly life are not 
passed unnoted. Bnt it is a story healthy in tone and intention. ‘The style is 
ure, reflecting delicacy and refinement of sentiment and conception.’’—Daily 


ews. 





SALVAGE: a Collection of Stories. By 


Haw ey Smart, Author of “ Hard Lines,” ‘‘ Breezie Langton,” &c. Crown 
8yvo, 10s 6d. 


“They are well worth reading......Bright, genia', and w'tty in himself, he 
tinges everything he touches with these same good qualities.”’"—Whilehall Review, 


UNCLE GEORGE’S MONEY. By 8. C. 


BRIDGEMAN. 2 vols. 
“Mrs. Bridzeman’s new story is a straightforward and satisfactory pictura of 
life as itis, aud of human motives and ac:ions as they are commonly observed.” 
—Atheneum. 


HENRY NIGHTINGALE. A Novel. By J. 


W. Serer. 3 vols, [Neat week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
——. GOLD-HEADED CANE. Edited by Witttam Munk, 
M.D., F.S.A., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians. ; 
*,* This volume contains memoirs of the most famous London physicians of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, their peculiarities, fee:, journeys, income, &c. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS yisiting LONDON for the SEASON 
are at liberty to avail themselves of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Lonpon Book Society Department of MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and to have their Books exchanged by the Library 
Messengers in Bayswater, Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, 
Hampstead, or any other Part of London. There is the same 
liberal supply of the Best Books of the Season in this as in every 
other Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the 
TOWN DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Lonpon Boox 
Sociery, Two Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any 
date. Subscriptions are also entered for shorter periods on moderate 
terms, 

Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE “MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
_ NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free—C, FELLOWS, + Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


‘THE CUP: and THE FALCON. By 


ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Feap. 8vo, 53, 


Ready March 13h, with Portraits, 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36s. 


FfREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


LIFE of. Chiefly told in his Own Le ters. Edited by his Son, 
FREDERICK MAURICE, 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Ready, atall the Libraries. 


BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 3 vols, 


Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d, 


GAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and Long 
Before, together with Nctes on the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three 
other Islands in the Pacific. By George Turner, LL.D., of the London 
a pong od Society. With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, F.R.S. With Maps, 
* Crown 8vo, 93. 


POETRY of MODERN GREECE. 


Sostionmn and Extracts. Translated by Florence M‘PHerson. Feap. 
vo, JS. 


By Rev. Professor MILLIGAN, 


[THE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 


The Croall Lecture for 1879 80. By Witu1am Mituican, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in tue University of Aberdeen. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Cruwn 8vo, 53, 

“A very able book......We thank Professor Millizan for lifting the 
Resurre-tion out of ths citalogue of mere e-idencs into the domain of 
spiritual truth and life.’—Bri.t h Quarterly Review, 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. An Article by J. Comyns Carr, 
with Engravirgs after important Pictures by fir Joshua Reynolds, 
appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 








WILLIAM MORRIS.—A Poem by Mr. William Morris, 
Author of ‘The Eurthly Paradise,’ &c., app.ars in The ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 








PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
¢ RS. HARTLEY, with her CHILD as a YOUTHFUL 
BACCHANAL.” After Sir Joshua Reynolds. (Frontispiece.) 


2. M EETING in WINTER. A Poem. By WittiaAm Morris, 
38. Q@IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By J. Comyns Carr. With 


numerous Illustrations, 
4, N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
(To be continued.) By the AurHoRof “ JoHN Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.’’ 
With Illustrations by C, NaPieR Hemy, 


5. HAKSPEARE in the MIDDLE TEMPLE. By Rev. 
ALFRED AINGER. With Illustrations by C. O. Murray, 


3 Daas (Conclusion.) By WALTER Basanz. 


6 
%. ABLES from ASOP.—The KID and the WOLF. 
Translated by ALFRED CaLprcoTT, M.A. With Illustrations by 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 12-14. (To be 
continued.) By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, 


ft eiecmeeaainie INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


@ 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘ CHALLENGER.’ 


Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. VIII., with many Illustrations in Lithography and 
Chromolithozrapby, in royal 4to, p:ice 402, cloth. 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the YEARS 1873-6. Under the 

Command of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S.,and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. 

Prepared under the Superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S., and 
now of Joun Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition, 

*,* This Volume may also be had in Three separate Parts, XXIII. to XXV. of 
the entire work, as below :— 

XXIII. REPORT onthe COPEPODA, By Dr. George Stewartson Brady, F.R.S. 
Price 243. 
XXIV. REPORT on tke CALCAREA. By Dr. N. Po!éjaeff, of the University 
of Odessa. Price 6s. 
XXV. REPORT on the CIRRIPEDIA—SYSTEMATIC PART, By Dr, P. P. C. 
Hoek. Price 10s. 

Printed for H.M. Stationery Offie; published by Order of H.M. Government ; 
sold by Longmans and Co., John Murray, Macmillan aud Co., Simpkin and Co., 
Triibner and Co., E. Stanford, J. D. Potter, and Kegan Pau! and Co., London ; 
A. and C. Black, and Douglas and Foulis, Edinburgt: ; and by A. Thom and Co., 
and Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ WOOED and MARRIED.” | By the AUTHOR of ‘The GARDEN of EDEN.” 


“NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” TheKNAVEofHEARTS. 3 vols. 


- 4 EY, Av “ t. Nad J a ‘ 
. AEA are Rem Png’ | ee | “To deal successfully with absolutely inconsistent 
natures is among the novelist’s chief triumphs ; and 
THIRLBY HALL B Ww E | inthe present case the honour of a triumph has been 
on Vv ¢ 44s | fairly won. The story of the victim of ‘ The Knave of 
Norris, Author of “Matrimony,” “No New Hearts’ is thoroughly new, the plotis interesting, and 
Thing,” ‘* Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. lthe dissection of a group of singularly complex 
**« Thirlby Hall’ is the pleasantest and, taken alto- | characters is carried ont in a spirit of the strongest 
ether, the best novel we have read for many a | sympatby with all that is pure andtrue.”—Graphic, 
long day ; — fered has ~ on plenty —— | 
and interest, but the style is charming. ere are | “ q 
two or three excellently drawn characters. Lady | By the AUTHOR pot WESTERN WILD 
a isa + ancensg . hao we a not | 4 
ave been ashamed. ithout dealing in duche:ses, 
the writer quietly proclaims his knowledge of Society, , IN LOND ON TOWN. 3 vols, 
and the by-the-way reflections are not the least 
pleasant portion of a delightful book.’”’—World. 
** The book is full of good things,””—Standard, 


“This is a good, sound, interesting, and healthy 
novel, and one that it is impossible to read without 
feeling the better for it.’’—Academy. 








NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Ready this day, at all Booksellers’. 


LAD Y GRI@ZE i L. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Abigel Rowe,’’ &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





‘“‘A thoroughly enjoyable novel.”—Mornine Posr. 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


GLAD Y S§& FAN E. 
THE STORY OF TWO LIVES. — 


By T. WEMYSS REID, Author of “Charlotte Bronte, a Monograph,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“There must be a word of welcome for a true master of the craft, a writer possessed of 
unusual powers, both of conception and execution...... A brilliant series of scenes and 
characters sketched with wonderful vigour.’—Guardian. 





THIRD EDITION. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


Written by HIMSELF. With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. 
Demy 8ro, cloth extra, 16s. 
“ A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious experiences in the most varied 
countries and conditions of life.”—Contemporary Review. 


“Never, perhaps, has the ethos of the traveller proper, who is not strictly a geographer, 
or a political agent, or a missionary, or a glorified bagman, or a filibuster, been better 
exemplified.” — Saturday Review. 





NOW READY. 


OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS, 


SECOND EDITION. 
Darwin, Bain, and Spencer; | 

| 

| 

| 

} 


STOPS, OR HOW TO PUNCTUATE. 
With Instructions for Correcting 
Proofs, &c. 

By PAUL ALLARDYCE. 


Demy 16mo, parchment antique, or cloth, 1s. 


| “A practical and very useful handbook.”’—Daily 
! Chronicle, 


Illustrated Catalogues, 56 pp., post free. 


oR, 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, MIND AND BODY. 
A RHYME, WITH REASONS, ESSAYS, 
NOTES, AND QUOTATIONS, 

By PSYCHOSIS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to traw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


wa Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOK : 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, WELL, Lenton; snd Mapert 


QOilmen generally. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND (0° 
LIST. 








Just published. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S COM 

TARY on aes: 
I, CORINTHIANS. Price 15s, 


[Tue Puupir Commentary, 
The BISHOP of BATH and WELLS’ 
COMMENTARY on 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2 Vols,, 


price 21s. (Tue Potpir Commentary, 





By the late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, 
A New Edition. 
The HUMAN RACE, and other Ser. 


mons. Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford 
Brighton. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6a. ines 


SERMONS. Four Series. Small crown 


8vo, 33 6d each. 
A New Edition. , 
NOTES son GENESIS. Small crown 
vo, 3s 6d. 
A New Edition. 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St, 
PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS, 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 
A New Edition. 
LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with 


other Literary Remains. Small crown 8yo, 5s, 


Feap. 8vo, 2:3. 


An ANALYSIS of TENNYSON’S 
“IN MEMORIAM.” (Dedicated by Permission 
to the Poet-Laureate.) 


Feap. 8vo, 23 64. 
The EDUCATION of the HUMAN 


ACE. Translated from the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. 


LIFE and LETTERS OF. Edited by 
the Rev. Stoprorp Brooxe, M.A. 

I. 2 vols., uviform with the Sermons, With 
Steel Portrait, crown 8yvo, 73 6d. 

II, Library Editicn, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

11I. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 

The above Works can also be had bound in half. 

morocco. 
*,* A Portrait of the late Rev. ¥. W. Robertson, 
mounted for framing, can be had, 23 6d. 





By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
Fifth Edition. 

The FIGHT of FAITH. Sermons 

preached on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Third Edition. 

The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Crown 8vo, 53. 

Fifth Edition. 

THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS 
—Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

Sixteenth Edition. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Crown 


8yo, 53. 
sic Thirteenth Edition. 
SERMONS. First Series. Crown 
8yvo, 53. 
Sixth Ediion. 
SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 





By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, 
Fifth Edition. 
CURRENT COIN.  Materialism— 


The Devil —Crime—Drunkenness—Pauperism— 
Emotion—Recreation—The Sabbath. Crown 


— Fifth Edition. 
ARROWS in the AIR. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Fifth Edition. 
SPEECH in SEASON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Thirteenth Edition. 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. 


8vo, 53. 


Crown 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 





By the Rev. 8. A. TIPPLE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS at NORWOOD. 


Prayers and Sermons. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ens 
(HATIO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


AREAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francillon, 


‘Author of “‘ Olympia, ” &e. 3 vols. crown 8yo, at 
all Libraries. 





Pere 

FANCY-FREE, &e. By Char les Gibbon, 
‘Author of “ Robin Gray. * 3 vols. crown Svo, at 
all Libraries. 


The WAY of the WORLD. By D. 


gE Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,” 








fee's vols. crown 8yo, (Immediately. 
WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. 


Selected from the W orks of Oui da, by F. SypNEY 
Morris. Post 8vo, cloth eatra, 5. 

—————————————— — wets: 
WANDA. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, coth sini 53. 


The The SILVERADO “SQUATTERS. By 
R. Lovis Stevenson. Author of “ New 
Arabian Nights.” With a Frontispiece, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63, 





NEW ‘VOLUMES of ee “ The PICCA- 
DILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s 6d each. 

STORIES from FOREIGN NOVELISTS. Edited by 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 

ACASTLE in SPAIN. By James pe MILLE. 

KITTY. By M. BetHam-Epwanrps. 

PANDURANG HARI. With a Preface by Sir H. 
BaRTLE FRERE, 

GENTLE and SIMPLE By Marearet A, Paver. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George 
R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by Frederick 
Barnard. Large 4to, ls. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of 
PLANTS. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.8. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. i cintnivenetien 














NURSERY HINTS: a _ Mother's 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P., Author of “One Thousand Medical 
Maxims.” Crown 8yo, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By 
Cuas. DupLeEy Warner, Author of ‘‘My Sum- 
mer ina Garden.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 











NEW VOLUME of ‘The MAYFAIR 
LIBRARY.”’—Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each, 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. By H. CHotmonpELEY- 
PENNELL. Illustrated by Geo. Du Maurier. 

OURSELVES: Es:ays on Women. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters. By 
CuarLES Lamp. selected from his Letters by 
Percy Fitz@eRALp. 


The BOOK of the SWORD: being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHarp F. Burton. 
With 300 Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s 





The SEVEN SAGAS of ‘PRE. HIs- 
age go Pg J. H. Sroppart. Crown 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR 


NOVELS. New Volumes just ready. 
CALIFORNIAN STORIES. By Bret Harve. 
GOD andthe MAN, By Rosert BucHaNan, 
ONE of TWO. By Hary FriswExv. 
The FLOWER of the FOREST. By Cuartes Grpnon. 
The HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. GeoraE Hooper. 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. MastrrMan. 
The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. By 
Mrs. J. H. Rippext. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By W. Moy Tuomas. 
FRAU FROHMANN, By AnTHony TROLLOPE. 


The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. By Mark 
Twain, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AN OLD MAN'S LOVE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
A special interest attaches to this Work, as being the last Novel left in a complete form by 
the late Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE _ ELIOT, 


WITH LEAVES FROM HER NOTE-BOOK, 


Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Mizs GORDON CUMMING’S NEW WORK. Ff. New idee at all Libraries heiestiaieil 
This day is published. | aahinaiaeaaeiicmmncaialy 


GRANITE CRAGS: the Yo-semite | Seventh Edition. 
Region of California. By C. F.Gorvoy Cummine, | The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
Author of Fire ae. a A —_- Ci nixe Besant. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
in a French Man-of-War,” “At Home in Fiji,” | — « His whole picture is carefully finished, and implies 
&e. Illustrated with Eight Engravings, 8vo, 16s. | 2) oxtraordin: Ba amount of ‘enue and creme iy 
‘Miss Cumming possesses a rare facility for invest- | ...... The romance contains a love-story, carried on 
ing sketches of travels with interest, and it is enough | under conditions of freshness that will inspire envy 
to say of her latest contribution to descriptive litera- | in the heart of many a novelist.’’-—Globe, 
ture, that it is worthy of her reputation.”’—Globe. 
New Edition. 


““This pleasant book...... We put down the book: | 
hoping that this abrupt end miy augur the speedy MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 
FORTUNE. A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. 


appearance of another volume as amusing and 
instructive as ‘ Granite Crags.’ The photo-engraving zS By ‘‘ A PLain Woman.”’ Crown 8yo, 6s. 


are not the least attractive part of the book.”—Pull | “The story of ‘ My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, 

Mall Gazette. | and may indeed be esteemed for one of the bitterest 

| | and cleverest novels produced of late years...... We 

| can recall few books of recent years in which there 
is such an intensity of life, such a passionate out- 
| pouring of experience.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. | This day is published. 

| ALISON. By the Author of ‘ Miss. 

| Molly,”’ ** Delicia,” ‘‘ Geraldine Hawthorne,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 253 6d. 





SEVENTH EDITION. 
“The charm of a story of this kind needs no ex- 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence planation ; and for this charm, as well as for the 


OxrpHANT. Illustrated. Crown Syo, 63. unobtrusive excellence of its tone and motive, ‘ Alison” 
* Brilliant and delightfal...... The book is one which | must be cordially recommended.”’—Graphic. 
everybody will greedily read and greatly admire. It | This day is published. 
is the outcome of singular originality and inde- 
pendence......It contains enough to equip a score | The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, 
of ordinary ‘novelists for the production of a score of | | and OTHER STORIES. By Rupo_ra Lipav. 
extraordinary novels.”—Atheneum, | Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ These are excellent specimens of the kind of short 
| story for which ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ has long 
been famous.’’"— Pull Mall Gazette, 

“A collection of five very c'ever stories, by an un- 
doubtedly clever writer.” —Whitehall Review. 


Second Edition. 


The MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J.) 
* Jenninas, Author of “ Field Paths and Green | 
Lanes,’’,** Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
“ The millionaire is the romantic figure par excellence | 


| 
| This day is published. 

|The APPARITION. By the Author of 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Dexter File, the | “Post Mortem.” Crown 8vo, with Froutispiece, 5s- 

American millionaire of the story before us, is a | “Is a good and well-written ghost story......The 
decided success. We follow his doings with unflag- | story is told with a certain quaint bumwour and point, 

ging interest. To the story we have little but praise | and with some pleasant reminiscences of old-fashioned 
to give.”’—Pull Mail Gazette, manners.’’—Daily News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and | SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





DE LA RUE AND CO. 5 PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE in the SOUDAN, Told in his own Words. 
8yo, cloth, price 7s 64. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country. From Original Letters and Documents, Edited 
by GeorGe Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of the “‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.v.B.,” &e. 








Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 
Standard Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on WHIST. 
Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pole, 


F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 








Piccadilly, W. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER. & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





“ For ingenuity of construction, sustained interest, and finished workmanship, there has been nothing 


many a long day to equal‘ THE GIANT’S ROBE, 
spark of curiosity as to the next instalment of a novel, but Mr. 
month to month." —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


in serial Jiction Sor 


It ts not often that the jaded reader of many magazines has the Saintest 
Guthrie carries one along with a genuine feeling of interest trom 





The April Number of the “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” 







268 of March, price 6d. 


ning Chapters 30 to 32 of “The GIANT’S ROBE,” by the 
ar Author of “Vice Versa,’ 


THER,” by the Author of “ John Herring,” and other Stories 


Part I. of “MARGERY of 


Articles, with Numerous Illustrations, will be ready on the 





NEW 


“STANDARD” 


EDITION 


OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Ww. M. TH 


ACKERBAY. 


In 26 Vols., large 8vo, each 10s 6d. 


This Edition is being printed from new type, on fine paper; it will include some of Mr. Thackeray’s writings which bave not before been 
collected, with many Additional Illustrations ; and, with the exception of the EDITION DE LUXE, it will be the largest and handsomest 


edition that has been published. 


The following Volumes are ready :— 


Vanity Fair, 2 vols. 


Pendennis, 2 vols. | 


The Newcomes, 2 vols. 


And a New Volume will be issued on the 1st of each succeeding month, until the conclusion of the Series. 





NOTICE —HER MAJESTY’S 
JOURNAL. — The Third Edition of 
“ MORE LEAVES from the JOURNAL 
of a LIFE in the HIGHLANDS” is 
now ready. In egnsequence of the demand 
for the Work, ordérs will be executed in the 
order in which they are received. 


NEW EDITION, with ADDITIONAL MATTER. 
Will be ready shortly, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna 


HORNER. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 


DRAMA. By Joxun Appineton Symonps, Author of “Studies of Greek 
Poets,” ‘‘The Renaissance in Italy,” ‘* Sketches in Italy and Greece,’”’ &e. 
Demy 8vo, 16:. 

** Mr. Symonds’ present book appears to me exactly fitted to create in the minds 
of intelligent readers that atmo:phere in which the full perfume of the 
Elizabethans can be appreciated, that light in which their form and colour can be 
enjoyed.’—Acadeny. 

“A genuine addition to the wealth of. national literary history.”—Daily 


Telegraph. 
The NEW RUSSIAN ACQUISITION.—MERYV. 
For the Best Account of Merv and its Inhabitants, read 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. 
Epitomised from “The Merv Oasis.” By Epmonp O'Donovan, Special 
Corres; ondent of the Daily News. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 61 each. 


FLORENCE. | VENICE. 


By AvausTip J. C. Hare, Author of. ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” “Days near 
Rome,”’ &e. 


Will be ready immediately, with Original Portraits, 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Charles J. 


: Wituians, M.D., F.R.S, Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the 
ucen. 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: Annals of 


British Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustra. 
tions of Ancient Algiers from_1578 to 1824. By L'eutenant-Colonel R. L. 
Piayrair, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 
“Tf not precisely a jolly book, L‘eutenant-Colonel Playfair’s ‘The Scourge of 
Christendom’ is worth reading.” — World. 
“ An interesting though a painful narrative.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 


8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. By Augustus J. C. Harr, Author of ‘* Walks in 
Rome,” “ Days near Rome,”’ &e. 

“°?Twixt guide and gossip, Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare holds an enviable post in 
the department of belles lettres. His books are delightfully companionable, 
whether we take them abroad, or whether they remain with us at home.”—Daily 
Telegraph. ; 

“We can imagine no better way of spending a wet day in Florence or Venice 
than in reading all that Mr. Hatg®has to, say and quote about the history, arts, 
and famous people of those citi€s. These volumes come under the class of 





volumes not to borrow, but to buy.’’—Morning Post. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


MEADOW SWEET: or, the Wooing of Iphis. 


Wuetpton, Author of ‘‘ A Lincolnshire Heroine.” 


“Mr. Whelpton’s story is redolent of the farmyards and fields of Lincolnshire. 


of bucolic life; and it is no small tribute to his skill that he is able to 


A Pastoral. By Edwin 


He has admirably caught the spirit as well as the detail 
enlist our interest in characters which would be generally regarded as 


essentially common-place...... Iphis Cowlamb makes an excellent heroine ; and the deviations of her wooing, with her ultimate happiness, are 


worth following by the reader.’””-—Academy, March 8th, 1884. 





POPULAR 


NOVELS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. | 

The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. By Miss Thackeray. | 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. By Miss | 
HACKERAY. ‘ 

To ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Miss Thackeray. 

BLUE BEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. By Miss 


THACKERAY. 


The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; FROM an 
ISLAND. By Miss Tmaackerayr. 
By Miss 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and other Essays. 


THACKERAY, 





Miss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. By Miss Thackeray. 
Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By Miss 


THACKERAY. 


LLANALY REEFS. By Lady Verney, Author of “ Stone 
ge,” &. 


LETTICE LISLE. By Lady Verney. With 3 Illustra- 


STONE EDGE. By Lady Verney. With 4 Illustrations. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. By the Author 


of “ John Herring.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Lonpon : ~— by Joun CamppRLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


trand; and Published by him at the “ Spzcraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 15th, 1884, 
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